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THE NEW ENGLAND ACADEMY. 


New England must face the great struggle of her 
life for continued leadership in education. With- 
out raw material, power, or fuel, or food, she must 
fight for industrial equality under serious disad- 
vantages. From the first she has been the leader 
in educational opportunities. She first reached a 
ten-months’ school year, first passed and enforced 
compulsory school laws, first had expert super- 
vision, first had high schools, and first established 
normal schools, but within a few years every one 
of these advantages has been attained, and some 
times surpassed in the regions beyond. It will be 
no easy matter for the public schools of New Eng- 
land to maintain leadership in equipment, admin- 
istration, or scholastic zeal. 

But there is one field in which she cannot easily 
be equaled; this is in her academy life. The 
Phillips academies, at Andover and Exeter, will 
never be approached in spirit or in prestige. They 
have too great a lead. St. Marks, Groton, and 
Middlesex will never be rivaled, however great the 
effort and money expended. But neither of these 
classes of academies represent the real New Eng- 
land academy type. There is something more vital 
in Cushing and Wilbraham in Massachusetts, in 
East Greenwich in Rhode Island, Saxton’s River in 
Vermont, Pinkerton and New Hampton in New 
Hampshire, Kents Hill, Fryeburg, and Hebron in 
Maine. No public schools can ever take the place 
that these occupy. Take Kents Hill, for example. 
There are in Boston and vicinity several hundred 
of the best men in business, in railroading and in- 
surance, in law and medicine, in teaching and 
preaching, who are also graduates of a dozen dif- 
ferent colleges, whose memories of Kent’s Hill days 
are more fascinating than of their college life. 
What sentiment at sixteen is to that at twenty-one, 
so is the flavor of the memory of academy life to 
that of the college. Every student is nearer the 
triumph of a football eleven in an academy than in 
a university, and the society debates and triumphs 
signify vastly more at Kents Hill or Meriden than 
in the large arena. The academy is distinctly the 
poor young man’s opportunity. If one has to pay 
tuition, it is twice as great for an outsider in a 
high school as ‘in an academy. Two-thirds of the 
alumni of the academies, resident in Boston and 
vicinity, would never have had their scholastic 
start but for the inexpensive academy. 

Kents Hill has done for Maine, for her sons and 
daughters, by way of scholarly aspiration, what 
her public high schools can never do. There is a 
relish to academy life that there can never be to a 
small high school. There are not in the state of 
Maine ten high schools that have the equipment, 
the scholarly atmosphere, or the educational tonic 
that is to be found at Fryeburg, Kents Hill, or 
Hebron. Ninety-nine one-hundredths of the set- 


tled territory of Maine cannot in one hundred 
years afford the combination of opportunities in 
public high schools that these academies offer. But 
these academies must be more liberally supported 
than they are now. Cushing Academy and Pin- 
kerton are well provided for, but some of the best 
of them are being sadly neglected. Mr. Carnegie, 
for some inexplicable reason, seems to pass by on 
the other side, so does Mr. Rockefeller,—they 
would never smell of his money to detect its odor, 
—but neither of them are New Englanders, and 
they cannot be expected to provide for her acade- 
mies; but with all the wealth in New England it 
is inconceivable that some men and women with 
abundant means shall not equip and endow every 
one of these academies, which are the glory of 
New England, so that they at least shall forever 
maintain in their line the scholastic pre-eminence 
of New England. 


H. S. Cowe tt, 


Principal Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


The country academies of the olden time are 
gradually disappearing. By reason of the changed 
conditions many have died; some have been 
changed into public high schools, and a few still 
maintain a precarious existence. 

Though poorly equipped, meagrely endowed, 


with a small and poorly-paid corps of teachers, - 


these old-time schools met a vital need of the 
times, and rendered a large service to the world. 

Many eminent men and women in America to- 
day owe their success to the training and inspira- 
tion received in those humble institutions. 

The fewer modern academies have several 
buildings, better equipments, ampler endowments, 
and a larger faculty. 

And the need of them is just as great as in 
former days. They have a definite and important 
mission. They occupy a place between the public 
high schools and the private unendowed boarding 
schools, and combine some of the advantages of 
both. The private boarding school, deriving all 
its income from the students attending, is availa- 
ble to the wealthy only.. The generous gifts of the 
founder and other friends of the academy make 
it possible to maintain a high standard of efficiency, 
and place its advantages within the reach of those 
of moderate means, while scholarship, loan, and 
prize funds with chances for self-help open the door 
of opportunity to many ambitious youths strug- 
gling with poverty. There are several classes to 
whose needs the academy ministers:— 

1. Boys and girls living on farms and in coun- 
try villages must go away from home to obtain a 
higher education. For these the academy is the 
natural school home. These often furnish choice 
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material, andsfrom) them? come ‘many of the strong- 
est men and women in Amterican life. 

2. Graduates of small high schools often seek 
the academy to obtain a more ample preparation 
for college or technical school, and graduates of 
city high schools—not desiring a college course 
—find that a year or more spent in the academy 
atmosphere is most profitable and enriching. 

Thus it happens that in some academies high 
school graduates constitute a third or more of the 
members of the graduating class. 

3. There are many intellectually belated people. 
Leaving school too early, they spend years in toil 
that satisfies not. Then comes an intellectual 
awakening. 

In the academy they find an atmosphere pecu- 
liarly congenial to their ambition for a larger life, 
while they in turn contribute a maturity of judg- 
ment and an earnestness of purpose to the school 
life. 

4, The breaking up of homes by domestic infe- 
licities, or by the invalidism or death of one or 
both parents, makes most desirable the transfer of 
the children to an inexpensive school home, where 
“the care and nurture of youth” is of first impor- 
tance. 

5. Not all city youths can keep pace with the 
rigid requirements of the public school system plus 
the social attractions and distractions that beset 
their home life. Impaired health or inferior 
mental achievement often results. 

Removal to a school where the life is less stren- 
uous, where regular habits of diet, sleep, study, 
and recreation are enjoined, tends to restore physi- 
cal vigor and mental tone. 

The academy is usually located in the quiet 
country village. Educated men and women 
naturally become leaders, and, of necessity, will 


‘ spend the larger part of their active life in the 


large centres of population, where the stress and 
strain and feverish activity are the greatest. 

Fortunate are those who spend some of the 
vears of their early training in a country environ- 
ment. 

The sky, hills, fields, streams, woods, birds, and 
flowers have a language all their own and make 
constant and inspiring appeal to the receptive 
soul of youth. 

The real force that develops mental power and 
upbuilds character, the end and aim of all true 
education, comes through the personal touch of 
the teacher upon the life of the pupil. 

The enthusiasm and spirit developed in the va- 
ried activities of a large school, combined with the 
advantages arising from the intimate personal as- 
sociation of teachers and pupils in a common 
school life, give the academy a rare opportunity 
for usefulness. 


LoRIN WEBSTER, 
Principal Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H. 

The form of the question: Does New England 
need academies and boarding schools? limits our 
consideration to the boundaries of New England 
alone.— not, however, because it is not moot in 
other sections of the country, put because one 
would be likely to travel too far afield in the en- 
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deavor to answer it with respect to the country as 
a whole. 

It would appear at the outset that the only 
ground on which the negative of this proposition 
could be maintained is this: That the public 
schools of New England are so good, so well 
equipped, so efficiently manned, and so adequate 
for the work of educating the children and youth 
of New England that there is no need for acad- 
emies and boarding schools. 

Let us see whether this is as true as a patriotic 
New Englander would wish to believe. The first 
point maintained is goodness. What constitutes 
the goodness of a school? Many things, doubt- 
less, but there is one essential thing, in which, 
from the nature of the case, the public schools can 
not be as good as the private schools, namely, 
this,—practical equality in the ability, the home 
environment, the industry, and the moral and 
spiritual purpose of the pupils. The public schools 
must admit the children of all American citizens, 
and as a consequence it follows that the sons and 
daughters of our Lowells, Longfellows, Holmeses, 
Danas, Warners, and other men of letters, the 
children of our statesmen and men of affairs in the 
industrial and commercial world, all highly en- 
dowed with talents and abilities that have been de- 
rived from a long line of conspicuous ancestry, 
find themselves in the same class with other chil- 
dren, whose breeding for generations has been 
such that they have neither taste nor aptitude for 
the subjects they are pursuing in the rather in- 
flexible curriculum of the public schools. 

Many a bright, intelligent boy and girl in our 
public schools is held back in Latin or Greek or 
some other study by other boys and girls whose 
brains are no more adapted for those studies than 
the plough-horse is adapted for the race track, or 
than a person without the sense of form and color 
is fitted to be an artist, or than another person 
without the sense of the tone quality is likely to 
become a musician. 

Or, again, a boy coming from a home where 
trickery and deceit and dishonor are unknown, 
where blasphemy and vulgarity never sully the 
atmosphere, and where even rudeness and bad 
manners are seldom seen, even in the nursery, 
finds himself sitting next to another boy who is a 
stranger to the high standards of gentlemanliness 
and refinement with which the former has been 
familiar from his birth. Or a girl delicately 
brought up is forced either to be a snob or to as- 
sociate in the intimacy of school life with another 
girl whose thoughts and language are coarse, 
whose manners are coarser, and whose morals are 
scandalous. 1 

Can anyone question the wisdom of the parent, 
who, though taxed for the support of the public 
schools, withdraws his children from them and en- 
deavors to safeguard their manners and morals as 
well as their equable mental development by send- 
ing them, sometimes at large expense and much 
sacrifice, to schools in which there will be far 
greater equality among the pupils in point of en- 
dowment and of environment? 

The second point maintained is excellence of 
equipment. I grant at the start that some of our 
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public schools, which are practically endowed by 
taxation, surpass some of the academies and 
boarding schools in this respect. But, generally 
speaking, this is not true, even in New England. 
The laboratories and libraries and athletic appur- 
tenances of both Phillips-Exeter and Phillips- 
Andover, of St. Paul’s, Groton, St. Mark’s, St. 
George’s Pomfret, Cheshire, and Worcester acad- 
emy, not to mention other schools, are better 
equipped than the best of the high schools. 

The third point—efficiency of instructors. No 
one who is conversant with the facts would deny 
that the average teacher in the public schools, in 
point of ability, experience, and pedagogical train- 
ing, is reasonably efficient; but on the other hand, 
no one who is competent to express a judgment 
will deny that the average teachers to be found in 
our New England academies and _ boarding 
schools are much more so. It stands to reason 
that they should be, for they are picked men and 
women, who command and receive larger stipends 
on the average than public school teachers. Quite 
frequently, like many of the pupils in the private 
schools, they are men and women of superior 
birth, breeding, culture, and refinement, who are 
teaching with no thought of pecuniary or profes- 
sional honor and emolument, but with that high- 
est of all motives—public service and patriotic 
sacrifice. 

Finally, in point of adequacy. From the nature 
of the case, the teaching and training of the public 
schools cannot be adequate. It can have to do 
with mind and manners only. It can attempt 
nothing in the way of spiritual instruction and 
training. 

But what do we mean by education? Do we 
mean instruction and training and development in 
what is narrowly called useful knowledge—so 
much knowledge, that is to say, as is useful to a 
human being during his passage through this pres- 
ent life and in relation to it alone: reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, a little history and geogra- 
phy, knowledge of the laws of life, and of the ma- 
terial universe, knowledge of languages, and of the 
course of human thought? 

Is this the sum total, as one must judge from the 
work done in the public schools? Is there nothing 
bevond? Or is man destined for a hereafter, and 
is there a body of knowledge within our reach 
which bears closely upon that hereafter? 

And if there is, is it not the part of common 
sense to make this knowledge, too, a part of the 
instruction we give our children for their high- 
est good? Is a child only an animal with a mind, 
which, like a grip-sack, is to be crammed with as 
many facts as it can possibly hold? 

Or, rather, has not a child, in addition to body 
and. mind, an immortal spirit, a character to be 
trained, to be developed, to be exercised, to be 
strengthened, to be chastened, to be encouraged, 
ave, to be sanctified ? 

And are not some helps from above, some 
spiritual gifts, some sacraments, some means of 
grace, some sources of life and strength needful, 
as a matter of fact, for this great work? 

When one thinks of the necessary limitations of 
the public schools, of the whole scheme for public 
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instruction, which is chiefly a scheme for packing 
the minds of children full of facts, and which in- 
cludes among those facts almost everything 
except what bears upon that one _ subject 
which is of supreme importance for a 
human being to know, one cannot help hearing 
the voice of St. Paul sounding through the ages: 
“Concerning spiritual gifts, my brethren of the 
twentieth century, I would not have you ignorant,” 
and one cannot help rejoicing that there are acad- 
emies and boarding schools in which some ade- 
quate provision is made for this paramount edu- 
cational interest. 


H. F. CuTLer, 
Principal Mount Hermon Boys’ School, Mount Hermon,Mass. 


The very fact that many of the New England acad- 
emies of thirty and forty years ago have disap- 
peared is in itself an evidence that the public 
school system is replacing the need that was felt 
in these former days. Without any doubt the 
need for the academy and boarding school is 
greatly diminished. Nothing can improve upon a 
good home and a good school for a youth during 
the years of his preliminary education. If these 
two factors could be present in the life of every 
student before sixteen or eighteen years of age 
there would be no need of the academy or board- 
ing school. 

The very fact, however, of many exceptions to 
the above rule does make necessary the academy 
and boarding school. Many New England boys 
are deprived of the advantages of school during 
their earlier years by reason of misfortune in the 
family or lack of high school privileges. When 
these boys reach the age of sixteen or eighteen 
they are too big to be willing to take their place 
alongside of boys of ten or twelve, with whom 
they must be placed in the graded schools. Some- 
thing must be done for such boys as these, and the 
New England academy and boarding school meets 
just this need. These boys, and there are really 
many of them, must not be neglected, andthe New 
England academy and boarding school must not 
vet be given up. 


GEorRGE F. Jewett, 
Principal Mount Ida School, Newton, Mass. 


In any system of public education the classes 
must necessarily be large. Not all girls can keep 
the pace of the class, and these must eventually 
drop out of the class. These girls usually leave 
school. This happens in most cases in the upper 
grammar grades or in the first two years of the 
high school course. Since the public school sys- 
tem does not provide for these girls we need spe- 
cial private schools for them. 

During adolescence many girls are not in robust 
health and cannot endure the strenuous life of the 
public school system. Usually they are able to do 
some work, but not as much as is required of the 
average girl in the schools. These girls are able to 
do a considerable amount of work under a quiet 
environment and under conditions that give special 
attention to physical culture. Private home 
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schools provide just the environment and conditions 
for these girls. 

Many girls find difficulty with algebra, geome- 
try, Latin, or Greek. Under most public school 
administrations all are required to take either all 
or some one of these subjects.The girl thus comes 
to dislike her school and drops out. There is no 
reason why a girl should lose all opportunities 
for getting an education simply because she does 
not care to take algebra. A private school can 
make use of the elective system and allow these 
girls to choose such work as they feel best meets 
their needs, as English, literature, music, art, his- 
tory, French, German and other literary subjects. 

Many girls do not wish to go to college, yet they 
do desire to avail themselves of the advantages 
of further study under new conditions. The 
private home boarding school, near Boston, can 
take a girl from Idaho, who has graduated from 
a secondary school, and offer her in a pleasant, 
happy home, advanced elective work in English, 
history, literature, music, art, French, history of 
art, Latin, German, Italian, Spanish, and other 
studies equivalent to at least two years in any 
reputable college. 

For these reasons there will always be a place 
for private boarding schools in our system of 


American education. 


F. W. Preston, A. M. 
Principal New Hampton [N. H.] Literary Institution. 

The colonies of New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts, by special enactment, in 1647, required 
the maintenance of a school in each town of fifty 
householders, and, in towns of one hundred fami- 
lies, the support of a grammar school capable of 
fitting students for the university. This famous 
law remained upon the statute books of New 
Hampshire for over one hundred years, but its 
enforcement was practically impossible, owing to 
the lack of appreciation of learning and its fruit- 
age. 

Those interested in education became alarmed, 
but a solution of the difficulty was soon reached 
and private institutions of learning were rapidly 
introduced. Phillips Exeter took the lead in 
1781, and before the close of that century nine 
academies had been chartered in New Hampshire 
alone, and an entirely new trend in educational af- 
fairs established, which, for the century lately 
closed, gave to New Hampshire a unique position 
in educational work. 

At the beginning of her history as a state, New 
Hampshire made ample provision for the educa- 
tion of her youth, by requiring each town to main- 
tain an English grammar school and each shire 
and half-shire town to support a school for teach- 
ing Latin and Greek. 

To the establishment and rapid increase of acad- 
emies from 1781 to 1807, can be traced the de- 
feat of the object of her statute law of 1789. 

Owing to the religious sentiment of the times, 
the work of fitting youth for college naturally 
transferred itself from the public to the private 
school, with the result that, in 1807, the legislature 
repealed the provision for teaching the ancient 
languages, and for twenty-five years or more 
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that work was left entirely in the hands of 
our private institutions. This tended greatly to 
increase their number, so that upon the introduc- 
tion of the first public high school, in 1830, our 
legislature had chartered forty-six private schools, 
and the next decade swelled the number to eighty. 

Nearly all of these schools were located in coun- 
try districts, while all of our public schools found 
their homes in cities and the larger villages. 

The following figures lately received from the 
principals of the public and private secondary 
schools of New Hampshire throw a flood of light 
upon the question as to whether or not New 
Hampshire still needs academies. 

We have in this state sixty-eight secondary 
schools which are approved by our state superin- 
tendent as properly equipped to fit youth for col- 
lege. Of this number forty-seven are public high 
schools, with a total registration of 4,550, which 
gives an average of ninety-seven. Their senior 
classes number 725, of whom 281 will be fitted for 
college. It will thus be seen that 16 per cent. of 
those registered are seniors, and 39 _ per 
cent. of the seniors are preparing for College. 

Again, twenty-one are private institutions, 
with a registration of 2,316, which gives an aver- 
age of 110 students. Their senior classes aggre- 
gate 380, of whom 272 are pursuing college pre- 
paratory courses. In this case 16 per cent. of 
those registered are seniors, and 72 per cent. of the 
seniors will be fitted for college. 

The above figures show that about 34 per cent. 
of our secondary students are registered in the 
academies, and since these schools are located 
chiefly in communities where public high schools 
could hardly be maintained, it is readily seen that 
the mission of the academy is still important rela- 
tive to a large and worthy portion of our state. 

In comparison with the public high schools 
our private institutionsin equipment and instruc- 
tion are not inferior, while in social, moral, and 
religious influence they are far superior. 

I would here call attention to the fact that in 1901 
we had in New Hampshire about thirty private 
schools, while at the present time there are but 
twenty-one. 

Furthermore, it is true that the attendance with 
several of the better class of our coeducational 
private schools which are not on railroad lines has 
considerably decreased during the past five years. 
By many, these facts are considered as highly in- 
dicative of the decadence of our private institu- 
tions; but by those who have carefully followed 
fthe trend of educational affairs, it is known that 
circumstances and conditions, entirely beyond the 
control of the management of these schools, are 
largely responsible. 

The decrease in the number of such schools can 
be traced in part to the effect of our statute law, 
enacted in 1901, by which our academies were 
brought, to some extent, under state supervision. 
Several of these schools were brought face to face 
with two alternatives, either to discontinue their 
work or to unite with local public school interests. 

The decrease in attendance can be traced quite 
largely to the reduced rates of transportation of- 
fered to students by our railroads. Students liv- 
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ing on or near our railroad lines can pay their 
transportation charges and live at home more 
cheaply than they can board at the distant private 
school, which otherwise might be their choice. . 

The trend of educational affairs in our state is 
perfectly apparent to any casual observer. Many 
small towns and villages within our borders, which 
for the past few years have undertaken to support 
a high school course fitting for college, are find- 
ing the work too expensive, and may soon abandon 
the undertaking. Even some of our city high 
schools are already talking of dropping Latin and 
Greek from their courses of study. 

We are told that history repeats itself, and I am 
inclined to believe that the next ten years will in- 
troduce circumstances in our educational work 
nearly identical with those of a century ago. Our 
state will not be likely to require the teaching of 
Latin and Greek, and comparatively few of our 
public schools will continue the work, with the re- 
sult that our private academic institutions will 
come to the rescue as in days gone by. 

Those institutions which possess that reserve 
vitality which has enabled them to keep in the 


front rank of educational work will doubtless 
maintain their supremacy during the present 
century. : 


The brightest page in the history of educational 
work in this country has been written by our New 
Hampshire academies; and if, in the providence 
of God, they are called to again take up the burden 
of the past, I am sure they will neither flinch nor 
falter. Under divine direction they will quietly, 
persistently, lovingly imprint upon the minds of 
those who come to them for instruction, the for- 
mulas of mathematics, the truths of science, and 
the beauties of literature; and instill into their 
hearts the principles of the decalogue, the beati- 
tudes, and the golden rule. 

J. F. Burrerwortn, 
Principal Monson Academy, Monson, Mass. 

Seldom have I seen it, in an experience of nearly 
twenty years, that a purely high school trained 
teacher, either experienced or with but slight ex- 
perience in teaching, can suitably fill the position 
of an academy instructor well. On the other 
hand, I have seen scores of academy teachers fit 
into high school work with little or no difficulty; 
indeed become teachers of marked ability and of 
immediate success. Whether this is due to a harder 
school of training (academy training), I do not 
know. It would seem to argue, however, that the 
training that a teacher secures in an academy is a 
broader one,—or possibly a more elastic one,—than 
that gained in a high school. 

The situation of a not very close relation be- 
tween student and teacher obtains for more, I be- 
lieve, than it ought in the town high schools of 
New England. Why this is so, it will be hard to 
explain; possibly it is due to the weakness of 
teachers, a lack of initiative on the part of teach- 
ers, who have been dependent on political influ- 
ence, on weak and trifling superintendents, or on 
the whims of parents. Our country towns could 
give us—as indeed some do—the better conditions 
that obtain in the strictly academy towns. 
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If this academy training for a teacher is broader, 
—broader in respect to the teacher’s affecting 
more closely the social, and possibly the moral 
and religious, life of the student,—than that of a 
high school teacher, it seems to me that such a 
training must react on the pupil particularly for 
good. It is of highest importance that a teacher 
enter into a full and sympathetic relationship with 
students in their social development. What he 
can seldom or never do in a classroom he may often 
accomplish in a debating or literary society, in an 
athletic association, or even at a class or school 
social. This may sometimes be merely by exam- 
ple, or more often by cautionary advice. The 
high school pupil sees the instructor but seldom 
outside the classroom. The academy teacher lives 
before the student day in, day out, the year round, 
in very close relationship; what better power for 
good is there than in example? 

All this may be introductory to an enumeration 
of the main points of “Why New England Needs 
Academies” :— 

1. An academy gives rise to a sturdy, healthful 
school spirit, which spirit springs from joint meet- 
ings of the different parts of the school,—evi- 
denced, it may be, by school sociables, debates, 
literary meetings, plays, prize-speaking contests, 
even school picnics,—all directed by the teachers. 
2. An academy is a true democracy. (a) 
Helpful to the student working his way through, 
by bringing him in contact with the refinement 
and culture of an academy town. (b) Toning 
down any lofty tendency on the part of the well- 
to-do student. (Both these changes come from 
the social life in an academy far more than from 
the strictly intellectual side.) 

3. Students of mature age may, after some 
years of manual or office work possibly, wish sec- 
ondary school instruction either in regular or spe- 
cial courses. They can hardly get such training 
in high schools. to-day, due to the conditions of 
age, previous fit, and so forth. An older student 
may in an academy take two years work in one. 

The New England academy meets hundreds and 
hundreds of such cases every fall. Such students 
later make the best of records in the ministry, in 
the medical profession, and in dentistry. 

4. An academy fosters traditions in its stu- 
dents. It cherishes (somewhat after the English 
schools) its heroes. There is, indeed, some “hero- 
worship” in the New England academy,—and it is 
a most excellent sentiment. An “old boy,” 
whether he has gained renown in college athletics 
or has become eminent as a judge or as a profes- 
sional man. is respected by the boys of his acad- 
emy. An academy always tries to develop such 
a sentiment; it, moreover, holds—if it be wise— 
the present generation to the spirit and traditions 
of the past by yearly assemblies of its graduates 
and former members. 


GeorGe N. Cross, 
Randolph, N. H. 

Does New England need academies? Yes. 
Forty years ago cities and towns everywhere began 
to provide for secondary education by establishing 
high schools. Educators said: “When the high 
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schools reach academic efficiency academies will be 
no longer needed.” That time of equal efficiency 
has come, yet never in all their history have the 
best academies been so well patronized or their 
work so well appreciated. 

In breadth, scope, and inclusiveness of courses 
of study, in electives, in equipment of laboratories, 
in business courses, in preparation for college, 
our best high schools are the peers of our best 
academies. It is pretty generally admitted that a 
few of our finest New England high schools are 
to-day covering more ground in four years and 
doing it more thoroughly than the academy. 
The best possible secondary courses are now fur- 
nished by high schools absolutely free of ex- 
pense within convenient reach of the homes of 
probably three-fourth of the boys and girls of 
New England, and yet all the academies that are 
worthy of the name are full of students. The 
young people are in those academies, away from 
home and at large expense, because they or their 
parents believe they obtain in the academy some- 
thing not to be had in the high school at home. 

With some it is a question of sentiment. In the 
old academies, like Phillips Andover and Phillips 
Exeter, a considerable per cent. of the students 
are sons or near relatives of the alumni. They are 
there because their fathers were educated there. 

For years I have been meeting school audiences 
constantly, high school and academic assemblies 
about equally. The individuals of an academic 
audience are usually maturer, physically better de- 
veloped, with a more thoughtful and self-reliant 
air. 

Whether a student can be better trained in a 
high school or academy is, in a measure, a ques- 
tion of the quality of the school, more of the nature 
of the pupil, supremely of the spirit of the home. 
There are’ many immature boys and girls with 
generous, vacillating natures and unformed char- 
acters, whom it is a mistake to send from the shel- 
ter of a good home and the care of wise and watch- 
ful parents to the self-responsibility of an academy. 
But good homes and wise and watchful parents are 
not so numerous as weak natured children. This 
is an era pre-eminently of careless parents, fathers 
absorbed in business, mothers in society. The 
urban homes of the prosperous to-day are greatly 


lacking in character or body-building resources, 


in means for the employment or entertainment of 
growing children. Their parents, absorbed in the 
interests of a distracting life, leave all these things, 
the studies, the physical development, the charac- 
ter growth, the entertainment of their children 
either definitely or indefinitely to the teachers dur- 
ing the school year, and shift the responsibility of 
the long vacation by sending them to a summer 
camp. 

The high school teacher will meet that indefi- 
nitely delegated responsibility fully in the matter 
of mental training, possibly in physical, if the high 
school has a well-equipped gymnasium and time 
enough is granted for systematic and progressive 
work, which is not usually the case, but in charac- 
ter building he will fail. The influence of a noble- 
spirited teacher in making manhood and woman- 
hood is inestimable. But that of the high school 
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teacher is limited to the schoolroom, to five hours 
a day, and must ever be a passive influence. The 
parent never thinks to delegate to the high school 
teacher any active moral authority, and resents it 
if the teacher assumes it. The relation of the high 
school teacher to the home and home life of his 
pupil is a most indefinite and unauthoritative one. 
On the neutral ground of the nineteen hours out of 
school unwatched and unguarded by either par- 
ent or teacher, the character of many a high school 
boy or girl is spoiled. 

In a definite and businesslike way the parent 
delegates the responsibility of the education and 
character-building of his child to the teacher when 
he places him in an academy. He virtually says 
to the teacher: “I leave my child in your care for 
the. twenty-four hours; I delegate to you all the 
authority and responsibility of a parent; I hold you 
responsible for his scholarship, his bodily develop- 
ment, his character growth.” The teacher then 
has a fair chance to meet his responsibility. 

In recent years the high schools have adopted 
many of the practices and customs that have been 
profitable in, and characteristic of, academic life— 
debating clubs, musical associations, an intense 
class spirit, interscholastic athletic contests, and 
secret societies (the last two questionable advan- 
tages in any secondary schools), but they are all 
exotics and fail to enrich the high school life to any 
extent. 

How many of our best citizens grow up from 
boys and girls who were self dependent, poor in 
this world’s goods, rich in energy and self-reli- 
ance, working their way to an education and a 
useful career. Such students find in the acade- 
mies a congenial atmosphere, scholarships, and 
opportunities for self-support that the high schools 
cannot offer. 

For many young people home nurture, even to 
the days of their majority, is essential, and such 
will ever find the high school the right place for 
an education. Many others will learn that the 
early breaking of home ties, even of the best of 
homes, and separation from the nurture of parents, 
even of the wisest of parents, produce a self-cen- 
tred, self-reliant character. For such young peo- 


ple the academy will always be needed. 


Eve cyn S. HALL, 
Northfield Seminary, Northfield, Mass. 

Judging from the number and the character of 
the applications we receive for admission to North- 
field Seminary, it would certainly seem to me that 
there is need in New England for some school be- 
side the public school. 

There are many girls in the remote country 
places in New England who have no high school 
near their home. Of our four hundred students 
one hundred and twenty-four are four miles or 
more from a high school. 

There is another class who need the private 
school even more. These are girls whose homes 
have been broken up. We have sixty-three girls 
who are fatherless, seventy-one who are mother- 
less, and thirty-nine who are orphans; in other 
words, one hundred and seventy-three who need 
a school which shall be at the same time a home. 
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The public school cannot so well meet the needs 
‘of young women who have been deprived of early 
opportunities for study. They are made uncom- 
ffortable if they are classed in the public school 
with children, yet these girls who have earned their 
own money are earnest, ambitious, and persever- 
ing students, and ought to have a chance. There 
are many students at Northfield who belong to this 
class. 

To remove a girl or boy from unfavorable sur- 
roundings and provide a new environment often 
means to change the whole course of the life for 
the better. Contact with students from different 
parts of the country enlarges one’s sympathy and 
gives a broader outlook. The academy or private 
school has thus much better opportunities to de- 
velop character than the public school. 

There are enough students refused admission 
to Northfield Seminary every year to fill another 
school of the same character. 

—_0—— 
Joun L. ALGER, 
Principal Vermont Academy, Saxtons River, Vermont. 

For the academy which unites a broad and 
thorough secondary course with the advantages 
of ‘a genuine school home there is unquestionably 
a large and varied field of usefulness. Schools of 
this class afford a quality of life, teaching, and; dis- 
cipline which under existing social and educa- 
tional conditions is not supplied by any other 
agency. There are still very many most promis- 
ing young men and women who are without high 
school advantages, and who must go away from 
home if they are to go toa secondary: school at 
all. These should not be compelled to care for 
themselves in a strange community. There are 
many whose homes are broken up, or whose par- 
ents have not the time or the opportunity to at- 
tend to the details of their daily life. There are 
many for whom the crowded classes of city schools 
are not sufficiently helpful for their best advance- 
ment. There are also those who need a change of 
environment or a more elevating companionship, 


or a freer and more healthful and invigorating life, 


away from the excitements and the social demands 
of home. For all these and for many of those who 


must earn their way by their own efforts, the 
academies must provide. 


The ideal academy must be an ideal home. An 
important element of its strength lies in its ability 
to influence that large part of the daily life which 
the high school does not aim to reach, and which 
many homes are unable to meet successfully. 

The academy also furnishes an intermediate 
step between the dependent state of the youth in 
his guarded home and his independent condition 
in college or in business life. In the academy he 
learns self-control, and finds how to make his way 
among his fellows under new conditions. Many 
of those who have failed to “make good” in col- 
lege might have been saved if they could have 
taken this intermediate step before the plunge into 
the freedom of college life. The wide circle of 
academy interests, where the student faces in 
miniature so many of the problems of larger life, 
presents conditions highly favorable to cultivating 
the power of making quick, accurate, independent 
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decisions, and tends to crystallize into character 
qualities which produce upright, noble manhood 
and womanhood. 

The real academy is not a purely local affair, 
but is one in which the Cecil Rhodes principle of 
amalgamation and assimilation of ideas and ideals 
is in constant and effective operation. Besides 
bringing together students who are strong in the 
different qualities which make for citizenship, it 
adds the wider range of interests of those who 
come from widely separated communities. The 
New England academy of the indispensable type 
has its quota of students from foreign countries, 
sent for the purpose expressed by one guardian 
who wrote: “Saturate him at Vermont Academy 
with your New England ideals and thrifty ways. 
I desire him to become a true American.” 

So long as New England remains true to her 
own ideals and traditions, so long will her acade- 
mies continue to justify their existence. 

Laura A. Knott, 
Principal Bradford Academy. 


A few years ago there was considerable un- 
easiness is some quarters, lest, between the college 
on the one hand and the public high school on the 
other, the old New England academy for girls 
should be crowded out. The events of recent 
years have seemed to prove the fear unfounded. 
No institution that is largely dependent upon its 
patronage, as all or most of these academies are, 
can long survive after it ceases to supply a real de- 
mand. That the New England academies and 
seminaries for girls are full to overflowing is suffi- 
cient proof that they are supplying such a demand. 
It would be regrettable from every point of view ii 
institutions which bore the brunt of popular dis- 
approval during the pioneer days because of their 
insistence upon the right of women to share in 
higher education, should be crushed because of 
the very success of the cause for which they la- 
bored. Bradford Academy, founded in 13803; 
Mount Holyoke, 1836; Abbot, 1829; Wheaton, 
1834; and others, some of which are no longer in 
existence, were the direct ancestors of the colleges 
for women. The earliest of these, Vassar, was 
founded in 1861; Wellesley in 1870; Smith in 
1875. Had it not been for the heroic and largely 
unrewarded work of such women as Mary Lyon 
and Abigail Hasseltine, the doors of college op- 
portunity would probably have opened to women 
much more slowly than they have. In the Brad- 
ford Academy catalog of 1836 appears the follow- 
ing eloquent protest against the meagre facilities 
for education at that time afforded to girls :— 

“It is the object of the guardians and teachers of 
the seminary to afford , as far as in their power, to 
the young ladies who are members, every facility 
for a thorough education. They exceedingly re- 
gret their present limited means, but hope by their 
own contributions, and that of a benevolent public, 
they shall be able to make their seminary such as 
will meet the present exigencies of female educa- 
tion. They rejoice at the indications that are 
manifest that the public mind is awaking to this 
all-important subject. It is a well-known fact that, 
while New England has ever made laudable efforts 
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that her sons may be as ‘plants grown up in their 
youth,’ she has made little or no effort ‘that her 
daughters may be as corner-stones, polished after 
the similitude of a palace.’ 

“There has been a penuriousness in affording 
the means for the education of woman, truly unac- 
countable with the oft-repeated attestations of her 
‘amazing influence.’ Of the extent of this influ- 
ence, every breeze wafts her some intelligence. It 
comes down to her from the desk, it comes to her 
from almost every agent of a peace, anti-slavery, 
educational, and missionary society in our land. 
And yet an enlightened public has done little or 
nothing to guide and direct this influence, save that 
‘talk of the lips, which tendeth only to penury.’ 
There is not a properly endowed female seminary 
in New England.. Could the statistics of female 
seminaries in our country be correctly given, could 
the miserable accommodations, both for board and 
recitations, scanty apparatus, and small libraries be 
fairly represented, it is believed that a benevolent 
community would be excited to a speedy remedy 
of these evils.” . 

And this from the catalog of 1840:— 

“Many of the present systems of female educa- 
tion are radically defective. They are not the off- 
spring of a desire to make a lady useful in all the 
departments of life and to secure her influence on 
the side of virtue and religion; but they have been 
prompted by a wish to render her a pretty and 
fashionable thing and to enable her to talk senti- 
mentally of the popular poetry and fiction of the 
day.” 

It is true that the colleges for women have 
drawn largely upon the constituency of the old 
academies. It is also true that the marvelous in- 
crease in the number and efficiency of public high 
schools the past twenty vears has caused many 
parents, who in the old days would have sent their 
daughters away to school, to keep them at home 
throughout their school life. And vet the acad- 
emies flourish. How is this to be accounted for? 
Simply by the fact that they meet a need not met 
by either the high school or the college. So long 
as they do this they will prosper. “New occa- 
sions teach new duties,” and the academy, like all 
other institutions.must study to meet the chang- 
ing needs of the times. 

Who, then, are the patrons of the New England 
academies for girls and what kind of an education 
do they seek? In the first place, all such institu- 
tions have preparatory courses for college, though 
in none does the number who fit for college equal 
the number of those who do not. While a ma- 
jority of girls who go to college are fitted in the 
local high school, there are many parents who feel 
that at least the last years of preparation are best 
spent at an academy or good private school. The 
reasons are probably much the same as those which 
influence parents to send their sons to similar 
schools for bovs for their college preparation. 
The transition period, in which a young, imma- 
ture person goes from the shelter of the home to 
adapt himself or herself to the free and unre- 
stricted life of a great college, must be fraught 
with more or less danger. Two or three years of 
life at an academy, with its smaller number of stu- 
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dents, more careful supervision and closer con- 
tact between teacher and pupil, furnish exactly the 
needed training in self-reliance and power of ad- 
justment to environment. Thus the transition to 
college is made with comparative safety. 

Many prefer to educate their daughters who are 
not going to college in an academy, seminary, or a 
good private school rather than in a public high 
school. The reasons for so doing are, doubtless, 
sometimes unjustifiable. Whenever the motive 
is one of exclusiveness or snobbery, it is an un- 
worthy motive and degrades the school patron- 
ized. There are, however, a vast number of worthy 
motives which infiuence parents to entrust their 
most precious possessions, their children, to such 
schools. Some of these can be gathered from the 
following answers, written by the members of a 
class about to graduate from an academy for girls, 
in answer to the question: ‘““What, in your opinion, 
are the benefits derived from going away to 
school 

1. “The regularity and simplicity of the life is 
beneficial. The discipline is needed by most 
girls.” 

2. “The social distractions incident to home 
life are avoided, and greater concentration is de- 
veloped.” 

3. “More school spirit is developed where stu- 
dents live together than where they merely recite 
together, as in a day school. School spirit is good 
because it makes one forget herself and gives all a 
common object to work for.” 

4. “Coming into close contact with different 
types of people from all parts of the country 
broadens a girl and enables her to meet people 
easily and to get along with all sorts of people.” 

5. “It develops in her self-reliance and a sense 
of responsibility. She is always having to decide 
questions for herself, whereas, if she were at home, 
her parents would decide them for her.” 

6. “Ifa girl is selfish, two or three years among 
other girls away from home, where, perhaps, she 
has been humored too much, will help her to get 
rid of the fault. Where so manvy live together, no 
one can have her own way all the time.” 

v. “If she is inclined to be conceited or proud, 
she soon has it taken out of her by the other girls, 
who value her only for what she is. She learns 
to be democratic, for at school she is not judged by 
the wealth and social position of her family.” 

8. “A girl who is over-timid and shy is likely 
to be made less self-conscious at a school away 
from home, where she is constantly forced to meet 
large numbers of people.” 

9. “The friendships formed are closer and more 
lasting than any likely to be formed afterward, be- 
cause the relations between the girls are so_inti- 
mate.” 

I have mentioned two classes of girls who attend 
the academies, those who prepare in them for col- 
lege, and those who use them as a substitute for the 
high school, because they are not going to college 
and want a part of their school life away from 
home. Another class attend them because of poor 
high school facilities at their homes. There is 
still a fourth class, perhaps the largest of all, those 
who finish the high school course and w’sh to con- 
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tinue their educatiou, yet do not care to go to col- 
lege. There are many girls who ought not to go 
to college, just as there are many boys who ought 
not to go to college, but it does not follow that all 
such are either without brains or without ambition. 
No one can have had even the most cursory ac- 
quaintance with any good secondary school with- 
out finding out that the bright minds do not all 
reach the colleges. Girls who are eager to go to 
college are often hindered for various reasons, 
one of them being the unwillingness of their par- 
ents to part with their daughters for four years. 
To such, a two-years’ course in a good academy 
after finishing the high school is the best possible 
substitute for college. Some able girls do not wish 
to go to college, but have other plans for them- 
selves. No attempt is made here to justify such 
desires on their part, but only to show that there is 
a demand, and an imperative one, for the academy 
of the old type. Sometimes these girls wish to 
make a special study of some one subject, as music 
or art. They wish to do serious work in academic 
subjects, and yet to lay a good foundation for later 
work in a professional school. Others have already 
made their arrangements for an early marriage 
and do not wish for a long course of study. 

For the reasons given above and many others, 
there will always be a demand for schools, which, 
in distinction from day schools, have the care of 
the pupil day and night, during work-time and 
play-time, week-days and Sundays. As for the 
old New England academies, their future is secure. 
Thousands of people of New England birth or an- 
cestry, scattered all over this country, are sending 
their children back to New England for their edu- 
cation, feeling that in this way can best be per- 
petuated in them New England traditions and the 
good old New England virtues of simplicity, hon- 
esty, and industry, of plain living, and high think- 
ing. Thousands of other parents who have no 
affiliations with New England look toward the 
land of the Puritans as the seat of those moral and 
religious virtues which in the beginning made 
our country great and which they would have in- 
culcated in their children. Were this not enongh, 
the city of Boston affords, by reason of its art mu- 
seums, its libraries, its musical opportunities, anc 
its lecture courses, advantages for the student 
hardly to be surpdssed anywhere in the world. 
To pursue one’s studies within reach of these, as 
is possible in most of the New England academies, 
is to count one’s self fortunate. 

The work of the New England academies is not 
vet done, their mission not yet fulfilled. They 
were founded, for the most part, in a spirit of self- 
sacrifice, not by multi-millionaires, but by people 
of moderate means, who were willing to deny 
themselves for the good of the youth of New Eng- 
land. So long as they remain true to the purpose 
of their founders, which was to furnish a Christian 
education, especially to the girl and boy of moder- 
ate means, there is no danger that they will need 
to close their doors. 

—_—o— 
Merritt M. Harris, 
Principal Lyndon Institute. 


Among the pitiable sights in the educational 
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world is the private school or academy with small 
endowment or with no endowment at all, strug- 
gling for its very existence, making effort to get 
students, and securing a few, only to give them 
poor instruction and meagre opportunities for im- 
provement because better instruction and more 
adequate equipment cost more money than the 
academy can command. Such academies ought, 
in my opinion, to put themselves out of their mis- 
ery by a sale or gift of their property to the public 
school system of the locality, which can make the 
struggling academy over into a well equipped and 
efficient high school, working along uniform lines 
and in harmony with the state system. 

This would destroy many a tradition, violate many 
a tender sentiment, remove many an ancient land- 
mark, put out of existence many an_ institution 
which once held high place in its community, but 
from which the glory and strength have departed, 
owing to changed local conditions. The youth 
need the best schools that can be provided for 
them. The welfare of the young people of any 
community is of greater importance than any senti- 
ment or tradition, and where their good is 
cerned, sentiment and tradition should 
lowed to govern. 

On the other hand, the well endowed academy 
or private school which can afford to pay for the 
best instructors and can supply itself with ade- 
quate equipment, and whose affairs are adminis- 
tered by a competent board of trustees, chosen for 
their ability as school men rather than as a com- 
pliment, or for advertising, or as a bid for a be- 
quest, has a place in educational circles which the 
public high school cannot fill. This is apparent, 
not so much in the broader course of study which 
such a school can offer, as in the moral training 
and the development of refinement and true cul- 
ture in the pupil. These excellencies permeate 
the atmosphere of every strong private school in a 
way not possible in the public school. 

PresiDENT C. H. Spooner, 
Norwich University, Vermont. 

Owing to increase in the number of high schools, 
the advisability of maintaining the academy in New 
England is sometimes questioned. Founded, as 
many of the academies were, at a time when the 
public high schools did not exist, the question is 
natural and fair. Doubtless in many cases it is 
proper that such schools cease to exist, but it is 
equally proper, and for the public good, that others 
be retained. 

While it is true that much work once done by 
the academy is now done by the high schools, not 
all is so done. There are some communities with- 
out high schools of any kind, and more in which 
these schools are lacking in teaching force, in 
equipment, or in both. In each of these commu- 
nities there are some parents who desire for their 
children school training not easily obta‘ned 
therein. Other parents discover that conditions 
in the local high school, in the home, or in outside 
environment are such as to retard the right de- 
velopment of their children, 
properly sent to academies, 

Excellent as are the public schools for many 
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pupils, the best results are not to be attained 
therein. No matter how wholesome the guidance 
of the teaching force, the fact that its control is 
confined to five or six hours a day, and that for the 
remainder of the day the children revert to the 
control of the parents, which at the best is differ- 
ent, and at the worse is lacking, is sufficient to 
show the advantage of the boarding school, in 
many, if not in all classes. Parents of most excellent 
intentions often fail to adjust home life and re- 
quirements to the needs of their children as pupils. 
In many cases neither restraint nor guidance is ex- 
erted. 

While failure of proper efforts on the part of 
high school teachers in such cases is not a dis- 
credit, the results remain. 

Whatever may be said in sympathy for the acad- 
emy teacher, subject to call at any hour of the 
day, seven days in the week, the teacher who finds 
this a hardship should and does withdraw; while 
those that continue in the work find that the results 
warrant the extra demands upon them. To them 
it is given to know each pupil as his fellows know 
him and to use every proper art and device to turn 
him in the right direction and keep him going. It 
is true that not every teacher is qualified for this 
work, true that few can be classed as the best, but 
they exist, are found in their places, and their -la- 
bors develop, not intellect alone, but manners and 
morals, and all goes to make right character in the 
pupils. 

It is sometimes said that the high school is more 

democratic. Yet in the best academies there need 
be no fear of an undemocratic influence; the 
democracy there inculcated is of the highest, 
founded on the thought “You are as good as I 
am.” 
Private schools conducted as business enter- 
prises with gain as their primary motive are not to 
be classed with the academies of a more or less 
public nature, open alike to the rich, the moder- 
ately poor, and in a measure to the very poor. In 
these the aim is, first and last, education. 

Such deserve liberal patronage and endowment 
sufficient to permit free tuition and to allow them 
to pay for the best teachers and the finest equip- 
ment. 


ALLEN P. Sovute, 
Boston. 

Old Waterville Academy easily stood in the first 
rank of the schools of its kind. Its plan of work 
was practically the same as that of all other schools 
of a similar character and was based upon the 
principle of doing for the pupil the best thing for 
him, whether he were going to school for a day, 
for a term, or for a year, or whether he were pre- 
paring for college. 

The term “Coburn Classical” has led many to 
mistake the character of its work and look upon it 


only as a fitting school for college. The great. 


work for which the school stands has been done 
for those who were able to attend it only for a 
comparatively brief period. Where it has sent one 
pupil to college it has given fifty about all the 
school training, aside from what they got in the 
little country school, they ever had, It would be 
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an interesting study to take the old records of the 
school and by a careful investigation see to what 
extent it has added to the efficiency of the earning 
power of the community. I am inclined to believe 
that practically all the states in the union have 
benefited greatly by the work of this school. 

I hold, and always have held, to the proposition 
that every boy and girl is entitled to some form of 
a complete and thorough education. One form of 
such an education is a college course. It cannot 
be foretold who or how many of the young men 
and women should take a college course, but I think 
that the state should extend every opportunity 
and encouragement in order that those who choose 
may take advantage of the opportunities offered 
by the colleges. There are not three high schools 
in Maine where the community has furnished the 
proper equipment or the proper number of teach- 
ers to properly fit young men and young women 
for college. The fact that so many are fitting for 
college at all bears testimony, not to the enterp ise 
of the state or the communities from which they 
come, but to the extraordinary enterprise and self- 
saciifice of individual teachers and superintend- 
ents throughout the state. 

Private beneficence and private enterpvise have 
always led the way in the establishment of educa- 
tional institutions, and there should be supported by 
private contributions a few schools thoroughly 
equipped to prepare boys and girls c leze. 
This means that there should be a good library, a 
complete and well-equipped physical and chemica' 
laboratory, and a sufficient number of teachers to 
instruct in the classics, mathematics, sciences, and 
modern languages. All these things should be sup- 
plied, not only for the benefit of the boys and girls 
in the present, but to set the standard for the 
state when public sentiment shall have reached the 
point of establishing proper schools. 

Aside from the mere fitting boys and girls for 
college, there could be no more profitable priv-te 
enterprise than in equipping such a school to train 
boys and girls to become efficient in develon'ng 
the great business interests of the state. They 
should be taught the laws which govern the indus- 
trial, the commercial, and the political life of the 
state. 

A word with regard to this matter of giving— 
endowing, or supporting by gifts, educational, 
philanthropic, and charitable institutions. I do 
not believe that an institution can be liberally en- 
dowed until it has the confidence of the community 
where it is located, and the entire sympathy and 
support of the leading men of the state. When 
you have such sympathy and support then you can 
safely appeal to the wider field of philanthropy. I 
do not believe that the men who have so liberally 
given to all the institutions of this country look 
upon this as a matter of personal aggrandizement 
or even of charity. They are patriotic men. They 
look upon their gifts as investments upon which fu- 
ture generations are to draw the interest. 

Where these very wealthy men make one gift 
that we hear about and which is heralded in the 
papers, they make a thousand that we known 
nothing about whatever. For example, John D. 
Rockefeller not long ago gave one and one-half 
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million dollars, the incomé of which is to be used 
for the purpose of investigating the cause and pro- 
viding a remedy for that great scourge of the 
human race, the cancer. Does anyone suppose 
that he did this for his own personal aggrandize- 
ment? Certainly not; he did it in order that the 
future generations may escape, if possible, the ef- 
fects of this terrible and increasing disease. 

Not long ago there was dedicated in the city of 
Boston a magnificent institution for the use of the 
medical profession. It was equipped not only 
with the appliances for educating and training 
young men for the profession, but also for the work 
of original research in all forms of disease. When 
this building was dedicated the names of the men 
who furnished the larger part of the money re- 
quired—more than a million each—were not men- 
tioned. These two men looked for no personal 
aggrandizement in this matter. The motives that 
prompted this gift were: First, the desire to im- 
prove the health of the people upon which, as a 
matter of first consideration, depends the future 
prosperity of the country; second, to make it possi- 
ble for those who are entering upon this profession 
to secure a most thorough, careful, and complete 
education at a moderate expense; third, a confi- 
dence in the integrity of purpose, in the self-sacri- 
fying industry and in the altruistic endeavors of the 
members of this splendid profession of medicine. 
Of all the professions in the world there is not one 
that can begin to touch in purpose, in interest, in 
effort, in integrity, in enterprise, and in accom- 
plishment, the medical profession. 

All worthy institutions will eventually be looked 
after and taken care of. I believe the endowments 
will come, not as gifts, but as investments, in large 
and small quantities from both rich and poor alike. 
All that these men who give desire to know is that 
the money is needed and will be properly taken care 
of and properly used. 


PERSONALITY OF THE NEW ENGLAND ACADEMY. 
{Reprint from Boston Advertiser. ] 


The Boston Alumni Association of Kent’s Hill 
Academy, the most northern academy in New 
England, and one of the oldest in Maine, celebrated 
its thirteenth annual dinner at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club. 

The address by Dr. A. E. Winship, president of 
the alumni, and a member of the Massachusetts 
state board of education, was a feature of the even- 
ing. 

Dr. Winship spoke on “The Personality of the 
New England Academy,” saying in part:— 

“If New England’s glory is in the past, if her 
best is in her history, we shall do well to send our 
children West for their education. And her best 
is in the past if she is content to find some political 
schemes to keep her afloat. 

“New England has had a distinct personality from 
the days of John Harvard and Horace Mann to 
this hour. Her distinguishing personality has 
been her all-absorbing devotion to the preparation 
of children for manliness and womanliness. This 
is why she had the first college, the first perma- 
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_many who must have that which the ordinary pub- 
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nent public school, the first academy, the first high 
school, the first supervision, etc. 

“When the best education of her children ceases 
to be her ambition her personality will be sacri- 
ficed and arrested development will do its work. 

“The public school is adapted to the greatest 
good of the greatest number. It is the best plan 
for those who are in step, but there will always be 
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lic school cannot best give, though it will do what 
it can for the poor. New England public schools 
are abreast the best. Her provision for the sons 
of the wealthy is unsurpassed, and there are as 
good preparatory schools as can be found, but New 
England is sadly behind in the work that the acad- 
emies could and would do with adequate support. 

“The New England academy has developed a 
larger proportion of leaders in civic, commercial, 
and professional life than any other equal expendi- 
ture of time and money. There is there the least 
wasted energy, the least friction in the mechanism, 
the least meddling from officials, the most initia- 
tive, the most of hope, pluck, and purpose. The 
New England academy had definiteness of aim that 
was individual. It developed initiative rather than 
class consciousness. Every student was getting 
ready for something, and he had a real life of his 
own, while getting ready for that other life. 

“New England never needed the benefit of the 
personality, individuality, and initiative of the acad- 
emy so much as she needs it to-day. Her futuie 
is really more concerned with the adequate devel- 
opment of the New England academy than with 
affairs that occupy the public thought much more 
than educational questions.” 


LOOKING ABOUT. 

BY A. E, WINSHIP. 

[Notes on an Eight-Weeks’ Trip in November and 
December, 1906. ] 

FELL AMONG THIEVES. 


Did you ever fall among thieves? Never but 
once in much more than a million miles of rail- 
roading have I suffered loss, and this was an aggra- 
vating experience with a nasty snatch thief at the 
Pendleton, Oregon, railway station. Fortunately 
the case was checked by me five minutes before 
the thief walked off with it. The next day the 
ruins of a suit case that had traveled with me for 
a quarter of a million miles was found in a field 
with such of my belongings as he did not care for. 
It is remarkable how such a base fellow’s taste 
can coincide with my own, for he chanced to want 
the things I most prized. 
- Did you ever try to settle with railroad officials 
for loss sustained? That is another story. 

Why does misery like company? The very 
next night Mr. Ellsworth, educational manager 
for the Macmillan Company from New York city, 
encountered the same baggage thief at the same 
station and lost his suit case. We spent Thanks- 
giving Day (?) in Portland, commiserating each 
other! His suit case, likewise, was found in a 
‘field the next day, and the taste of the wretch 
had not changed in the twenty-four hours, for he 


[Continuea on page 661.) 
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ATTENDING ATTENTION. 


There must be something of the initiative in at- 
tention to make it highly valuable. Attention 
must be enthroned in the attending mind. It can 
never be at the other end of a drawing line. There 
can be no tow line to attention. The activity 
may be wind, steam, or electricity, but the direct- 
ing hand must be at the wheel. 

At this point most teaching fails. Too often the 
emphasis is on the teacher or the book. It is in- 
evitable at the first, and too few know when to 
throw off the tow line. 

The teacher is a tug boat to ‘lead the craft out in- 
to deep water, a pilot made use of amid harbor 
rocks and shoals, but the child must captain his 
own craft by means of chart and compass. 

The school is to provide the chart and train in 
the use of the compass. He is of small calibre 
who is content to keep children always near shore 
where he can show him the buoys and lights. 

The aim is to place the child in command of his 
own mind. The world despises one who cannot 
take a hint, who “doesn’t know enough to go in 
when it rains.” Nothing is resented by a boy 
like the taunt that he is tied to his mother’s apron 
strings. 

The glory of the kindergarten has been, and 
still is, the tendency to have children estimate the 
aesthetics and the ethics of their own actions. 
Some kindergarten people do not know this. I 
have known a misfit in that work who soon made 
the children, even at home, whine “What can I do 
to ’muse myself?’ This is always a danger 
threatening those who love a smattering of kinder- 
garten ideas. 

A man recently said: “We do not need to go to 
the expense of the kindergarten, for we have put 
‘the stuff’ into the lowest grade, and the teacher 
can teach it to them.” No place can be both a 
kindergarten and a primary school. It is one or 
the other. “The stuff” does not make a kinder- 
garten any more than a bath in a tub is going in 


swimming. 
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‘Some primary teachers say they prefer to take 
children who have never been to a_ kindergarten. 
This is no reflection on the kindergarten, but it 
does impeach the teacher who says it. There 
could be no better proof that she does not want a 
child to think or act on his own initiative, preferring 
one that will do as he is directed mechanically. If 
you want a horse to spend his life in the routine of 
the threshing machine you should never let him 
enjoy the frolic of the field or the tonic of a brush 
on the road. If you have a primary school of the 
threshing machine order be exceedingly careful 
that you never let the children feel the freedom of 
the kindergarten. After you have once put blind- 
ers on a horse it is dangerous to take them off. 
The less you let him see when you are driving him, 
the greater the danger when you open the world 
to him. 

A child that is never allowed to mind his own 
business is sure to go to the bad when he has an 
opportunity to mind other people’s business. 

Too much of the old-time teaching was bring- 
ing up children to wear the teachers’ and the 
mothers’ blinders, so that an open bridle was too 
much for them. 


PRESIDENT TUCKER. 


We have hoped against hope that President W. 
J. Tucker of Dartmouth would not persist in en- 
tire retirement, but there seems no longer any 
hope that he will retain any active part in the man- 
agement of the college. He is the only man who 
has ever lifted a small denominational New Eng- 
land college into a large educational institution, 
and the singular feature is that he has done it with- 
out resorting to sensationalism or upheaval. The 
Boston Herald has said what we would say Letter 
than we could say it: “His chief service to the 
cause of education and of civic uplift has been by his 
incarnation of the conception of an educator as a 
personal force, doing for men who'have come in 
touch with him and with the institution what 
Francis Wayland, Eliphalet Nott, and Mark Hop- 
kins did in their day. He has not been an inno- 
vator, like Eliot of Harvard, Harper of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, or Woodrow Wilson of Prince- 
ton, whose experiments in changing the curriculum 
or the times and seasons for study or the type of 
instructor have attracted the attention of competi- 
tors. His forte has been in holding an institution 
with a splendid past true to its ideals, in gathering 
for it a splendid new outer home, in wise selection 
of professors and subordinates, and, most of all, in 
winning the profound respect of the student body, 
alumni, and undergraduate, by his moral and spirit- 
ual ideals, his poise, dignity, and charm of manner, 
and his sense of obligation to eacn student as a 
teacher and promoter of righteousness, personal 
and collective. This he has done at a time in the 
history of our education when some presidents of 
colleges have been tempted and have succumbed 
to the temptation to exalt machinery and appar- 
atus above personality, and have put a_ utilitarian 
theory of life above the ideal which is altruistic and 
spiritual. The consequence has been that his per- 
sonality has been a magnet drawing men to the 
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college, men not likely to have gone there had he 
been absent.” 


FRATERNITIES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

In May we expressed the opinion that high 
school fraternities would not be an issue in the 
East as they are in the West for reasons specified. 
Within ten days the following was printed in a 
Boston daily about an affair within six miles from 
the state house:— 

“It is now thought likely that only one of the three 
boys branded on the face at the high school 
secret society initiation, the other night, is in any 
danger of being marked for life. This is 
, who appears to have been branded first. 
The appearance of the acid marks on his face ap- 
parently caused the initiators to hesitate, and the 
other two escaped with lighter markings. 

The boys say that _ applied the 
nitrate of silver, though they do not blame him 
any more than the other boys of the Delta Phi so- 
ciety who were present. The initiates were 1olled 
down hill in a barrel previous to the branding, it is 
said, and the indelible marks on their cheeks were 


to signify their acceptance as members of the 
order.” 


We withdraw our recent opinion. 


4 


STILL WORTHY. 


With half a million teachers of the public 
schools and with journalism so enterprising that 
every time one of the half million goes wrong every 
paper in the United States gives it at least three 
different headline reports and sometimes as many as 
fifty different headline references it is inevitable 
that there should be some undesirable notoriety. 
‘The latest is a case of forgery on the part of a 
smart fellow with a craze for automobiles. He 
was only twenty-eight, was under an assumed 
name, sported with a high-priced automobile, 
raised money on forged paper, was detected, and 
committed suicide. He was not, professionally, a 
teacher, but an adventurer who stole the livery of 
the profession because he would be least suspected 
there. It was not a teacher who went wrong, but 
a wrongdoer who got into our sanctuary, hoping 
for protection from suspicion in its sanctity. 


a 


“HARKNESS LATIN GRAMMAR.” 


What thoughts come trooping through the mind 
at the notice of the death of Albert Harkness of 
Brown University! The appearance of his books 
in Latin and Greek marked an era in secondary 
school life. To not more than a half dozen Ameri- 
can scholars has been given the privilege of work- 
ing so great a revolution. He was born at Men- 
don, Mass., only a few miles from Providence, 
where he graduated, where his life was passed, and 
where he died. He was born in 1822; graduated 
from Brown in ’52; studied in Berlin, Bonn, and 
Gottingen from ’52 to ’54. Was honored with his 
Ph. D. from Brown in 1854, and his LL. D. from 
Brown in 1860. He was a founder of the Ameri- 
can Philological Association, one of the organizers 
of the American School of Classical Studies at 
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Athens, and a member of the Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America. 


A NOTABLE DEPARTURE. 


Massachusetts rarely takes such a stride for- 
ward educationally as when she establishes an 
educational department at the State College and 
calls Dr. W. B. Hart from Nebraska to take charge 
of it. From an acquaintance with most of the 
men likely to be thought of in this connection, Dr. 
Hart is clearly in the lead in adaptation to the 
needs of the hour. We have a notable article from 
his pen on “Educational Agriculture” that is un- 
approached, to our thinking, in all the utterances 
on this subject, which will soon appear. President 
Kenyon L. Butterfield has had something a-doing 
at the State College even since he entered upon his 
duties there, but this is easily the most important 
of all. It means that Massachusetts is to have 
agriculture in her rural schools and that it is to be 
taught skilfully. President Butterfield and Presi- 
dent Hart are to join forces in a summer school to 
prepare teachers for this special work so far as a 
summer course can help them thereto. 


NOTABLY TRUE. 


Boston’s commission of five expert physicians 
which examined the first three grades says: “In 
the physical exercises some teachers seemed to 
inspire their children very greatly; others to pos- 
sess almost no inspiration; and the tone of the 
schoolroom and the physical demeanor of the 
children corresponded strikingly to this inspiration 
or lack of it.” Who will estimate the relative 
value of these two teachers? 


— 


COLUMBINE FOR NATIONAL FLOWER. 


The national flower should be native to the 
United States and should grow over the greater 
part of its area. The columbine meets all the re- 
quirements. The Columbine Association will 
urge upon Congress official recognition of the 
columbine as Columbia’s floral emblem, standing 
for peace, plenty, and power through its sugges- 
tion of the dove, the horn of plenty, and the eagle. 


HALF CENTURY NORMAL. 


The oldest state normal school west of New 
York, at Normal, lll., celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary last week. It has enrolled nearly 20,000 
students, and out of its doors have gone more 
famous educators than out of any other state 
normal schools except, possibly, from Bridgewater, 
Mass., Oswego and Albany, N. Y., and Millers- 
ville, Penn. President Felmley, President E. J. 
James of the State University, Professor David 
Burrill of the University of Illinois, Elmer E. 
Brown of Washington, D. C., national commis- 
sioner of education; President Hill of the Emporia 
(Kan.) state normal, President Halsey of the Osh- 
kosh (Wis.) state normal, President Hieronymous 
of the Eureka (Ill.) College, R. R. Reeder of New 
York city, E. E. Brown, prominent in Y. M. C. A. 
work in Illinois; and President Blanchard of 
Wheaton College, alumni of the school, all made 
addresses. 
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EXPERT SCHOOL NURSES. 

Boston is to invest $10,000 a year in expert 
school nurses. The nurses are to be employed to 
watch over the children, to prevent the spread of 
contagious diseases and to care for children in 
time of sickness as well as to teach them in the 
care of their bodies and health. Twenty-two 
nurses will be employed to perform this work. 
The head nurse will receive a salary of $924. An 
increase of $48 per year will be given until a 
maximum of $1,116 is reached. Assistant nurses 
will receive $648 yearly, and an increase of $48 
will be given to the assistants yearly until a 
maximum of $840 is reached. Temporary nurses 
and substitutes willbe paid $2 daily. The nurses 
will be employed in the vacation schools as well as 
in the regular schools, and will have a 
vacation of four weeks during the year. The 
tests will be made up of 1,000 points. Experience 
will count 150; English, 50; arithmetic, 50; princi- 
ples and practice of nursing, 300; dietetus, 200 ; 
anatomy and physiology, 100; oral examination, 
150. These will make up the different courses in 
which the applicants will have to pass. 


POOR TRIGGS. 

It is with sincere regret that we read of the 
downfall of Oscar Lovell Triggs, for twelve years 
professor in the University of Chicago. He was a 
charming fellow, whom it was easy to like. His 
philosophy led him far afield theoretically, but we 
could not believe that his practices were to go be- 
yond his theories, as his wife affirms in her suit for 
divorce. When will men learn that extra freedom 
in thinking needs extra virtue in practice? 

UNIT POEMS. 

It has been one mission of the Journal to pro- 
mote in every way the memorizing of poetry, 
hence our satisfaction in the work being done by 
Miss E. F. Derby of Fitchburg, Mass., under the 
title, “Unit Poems.” She has selected poems of 
recognized worth, each printed on a separate leaf 
of uniform size, uniformly punched at the back 
edges to admit of cumulative binding and to per- 
mit insertion of manuscript or illustration. This 
enables pupils to have a single poem for memoriz- 
ing, and at the same time enableshim to keep all 
these poems in connection with any associate 
matter that he may collect. 

A new honor has come to Roscoe Conkling 
Bruce, the young colored man who was class ora- 
tor at Harvard University in 1902. Dr. William 
E. Chancellor, superintendent of public instruction, 
Washington, D. C., recommended Bruce for assis- 
tant superintendent of colored schools, the highest 
position for which a colored teacher is eligible. 
It pays $3,000 a year. Bruce is the son of former 
Senator B. K. Bruce of Mississippi. He is twenty- 
eight years old and a native of Washington, and 
is now a supervising principal in the colored 
schools. 


Dr. Ella Flagg Young, principal of Chicago 
normal school, is more highly honored on the Los 
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Angeles program than any other woman has ever 
been. She has more star places on the program, 
and, best of all, she is to give the educational re- 
view of the past two years. This is the great honor 
of the meeting. 


It now appears that the cause of Busse’s haste 
was a conference for the bouncing of Cooley. It 
was a load that kicked and the bouncing was 
otherwise. 


Persons going to the American Institute of 
Instruction meeting at Montreal will be allowed a 
stop-over on the going trip at Alburg, St. Albans, 
and Rouses Point, for any desiring to attend the 
dedication of the monument to Samuel De Cham- 
plain, which is to be unveiled at Champlain, N. Y.. 
on July 4. 


A ticket to Los Angeles from any point in the 
United States and Canada is one fare for the 
round trip. The two-dollars’ membership fee is not 
paid when you buy the ticket as heretofore, but is 
paid at Los Angeles. Make this clear every time. 


Malden, Mass., has seen the high school mem- 
bership go up from nine to 1,000 population to 
19.6, or a gain of 115 per cent. in sixteen years. 
And this is a city that has stood high in educa- 
tional matters for forty years. 


Triggs has demonstrated that Chicago Univer- 
sity is not censurable for bouncing him after twelve 
years of sensationalism, but rather for every year 
that it delayed the bouncing. 


The Flower Mission, Claxton building, Cleveland, 
will send choice flower seeds to any one for one 
cent a package. Send a postal card for circular. 


Langdon, the schoolmaster ‘district attorney of 
San Francisco, has frightened every grafter and 
boodler on United States soil. 


Does any law, anywhere, make itillegal to pay 
women the same salaries as men for the same 
work? 


There was no jealousy in Chicago when Cooley 
said that Delano was the ablest man in the sys- 
tem. 


_Only two men in forty in the Chicago city coun- 
cil voted against deposing the “bounced eight.” 


John Adams, University College, London, Eng.. 
will be the great attraction at Los Angeles. 


Even Margaret Haley will agree that the new 
Chicago board of education is a-doing things. 


Nevertheless women teachers will get higher 
salaries because of the New York episode. 


Up to date, Dr. William J. Long is a long way 
ahead of all of his critics. 


There is a greater call for programs of the N. 
E. A. than ever before. 


The best N. E. A. climate in twenty years was 
at Los Angeles in 1899. 


Let all hustle for Los Angeles. 


| ‘(CC | 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
THE HAYWOOD TRIAL. 


The taking of testimony in the prosecution of 
William D. Haywood for the murder of ex-Gov- 
ernor Steunenberg of Idaho has now begun and 
will be followed with intense interest all over the 
country. Organized labor has fdentified itself so 
closely with Haywood in this case that it may al- 
most be said to be itself on trial. It took fifteen days 
of the court sessions, and the examination of 156 
talesmen to secure a jury.. Both the prosecution 
and the defense express a conviction that the jury 
is composed of honest men, who will give the ac- 


cused a fair trial, but the defense comments with’ 


evident distrust upon the fact that it contains no 
representative of organized labor and only one 
man who has ever been a member of a labor 
union. Nine of the twelve men are farmers, one 
a real estate agent, one a building contractor, and 
one a foreman of fence construction on a railroad. 
If Haywood is convicted it will not be for lack of 
counsel, for the labor organizations have provided 
him with fourteen attorneys. 


HUGHES ON TOP. 


Evidence continues to accumulate showing that 
Governor Hughes has won a complete and endur- 
ing victory over the Republican bosses in the New 
York legislature and that he will be given practi- 
cally everything that he wants. He has already 
wrested from the reluctant legislature the Public 
Utilities bill, in the precise form which he wanted. 
He has secured the passage of the bill directing a 
’ recount of the vote cast at the last municipal elec- 
tion in New York city. He has framed a bill for 
the reapportionment of Senatorial districts, which 
the legislature will enact, notwithstanding that it 
will play havoc with the chances of several of the 
party bosses. And now he has sent in an emer- 
gency message calling for the enactment of five 
special measures touching important matters; and 
although the legislature is in a hurry to break up, 
it will stay and enact these bills, on penalty of be- 
ing recalled in special session if it fails to do so. 


KING COTTON. 


That a sensational drop in the price of cotton on 
the New York cotton exchange should follow 
upon an unfavorable crop report of the govern- 
ment is explained by the fact that although the re- 
port was unfavorable, it was not nearly so bad as 
had been expected. Last year the cotton acreage 
was 32,049,000 acres; this year it is 32,060,000. 
Last year at the corresponding date the average 
condition of the crop was 84.6 per cent. and in 
1905 it was 77.2 per cent.; this year it is only 70.5 
per cent. But it had been quite generally esti- 
mated that the condition would range from 63 to 
66 per cent., and speculation had proceeded upon 
this basis, with the result that prices during the 
last six weeks had gone up from 91-4 to 12 1-4 
cents a pound. Prices, therefore, went down with 
a rush thirty points, but rallied later. 

A JOURNALISTIC PEACE MISSION. 

There are “yellow journals” in England and in 
Germany, and journals also not justly classed in 
[Continued on page 668.) 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 
(Continued from page 657.] 


elected or selected the same things from him as 
from me. There was one item of difference in our 
cases. His suit case was not checked, and he did 
not have to collect damages, did not have the 
cash, as I did, when the settlement finally came. I| 
lost a pair of new rubbers on that Tuesday night. 
Ellsworth had a pair of new rubbers deposited in 
his case on Wednesday night. Did the fellow rob 
Peter to pay Paul, or didn’t they fit? Anyway the 
incident furnished a reasonable amount of fun 
along with the fiction. 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA. 
BY JAMES A. BARR. 


Stockton is the metropolis and chief distributing 
centre of the San Joaquin valley, seventy-eight 
miles from San Francisco and 397 miles from Los 
Angeles. 

Stockton is favorably situated to command the 
trade of the San Joaquin valley and of the mining 
and lumbering districts along the eastern rim of 
the valley. The Yosemite valley and the Cala- 
veras and Tuolumne groves of big trees are 
reached by rail and stage from Stockton. Within 
twenty-five miles of Stockton are 200 miles of 
railway and 263 miles of navigable channels. 

The city is at the head of all-the-year naviga- 
tion on the San Joaquin river system, being con- 
nected to the river by a navigable channel two and 
a half miles in length. To San Francisco by water 
is eighty-five miles. Steamers discharge passen- 
gers and freight at the head-of the channel in the 
geographical centre of the city. For a distance 
of one mile to the western limts of the city the 
channel harbor is lined with flouring mills, lumber 
yards, shipyards, warehouses, coal bunkers. 
River traffic is carried on from Stockton as a 
centre by fifteen stern-wheel steamers, thirty-six 
barges, seventy-seven schooners, and seven tugs. 
Two lines of steamers ply daily between Stockton 
and San Francisco. A report printed by order of 
the United States senate committee on commerce 
(1898) showed that the daily traffic on the San 
Joaquin river between Stockton and San Fran- 
cisco averaged 5,000 tons daily, and that 144,000 
passengers were carried between the two places 
by steamer during the year. 

_ The waters in Stockton channel are affected by 
the tides, the greatest variation between high and 
low tides being forty inches. To protect Stockton 
channel from shoaling, Congress, in 1902, appro- 
priated $225,000 to dig a canal to divert all tribu- 
tary waters to the Calaveras river. The Cali- 
fornia legislature appropriated $60,000 to purchase 
the rights of way. All wharf and tonnage dues 
and four per cent. of the revenues of the city are 
used in building permanent bulkheads and in 
otherwise improving the harbor. 

Since the beginning of the grain industry in 
California, Stockton has been the principal grain 
market of the great central valley. The grain and 
produce warehouses in the city haye an aggregate 
capacity of 175,000 tons, 
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In 1902 the district of which Stockton is the 
terminal point shipped from California by rail 


105,178.4 tons of fruits, vegetables, nuts, wine, and: 


brandy. Forty-nine commodities are shipped from 
Stockton in carload lots, the most important being 
agricultural implements, grain, beans, engines, 
flour and millstuffs, hay, live stock, onions, pota- 
toes, wine, brandy, grapes, fruits, and leather. 

By the census of 1900 there were 293 manu- 
facturing establishments with an annual output 
valued at $6,907,839. 

The city is the centre of the flour industry of 
the state. The flour mills have a daily capacity of 
5,500 barrels. A large part of the output is 
shipped to China, Japan, Alaska, and other Pa- 
cific countries. Combined harvesters, traction en- 
gines, disc harrows, and other types of agricultural 
machinery are important manufactures. The 
combined harvester factory covering about iine 
acres is the largest factory of its kind in Ar ‘ica. 
The harvesters made, cut, thresh, and sack the 
grain by a continuous process. The only window 
glass factory west of the Mississippi river has an 
annual capacity of 75,000 boxes of glass. A woolen 
mill manufactures cassimeres, cheviots, tweeds, 
flannels, and blankets, and markets more than two- 
thirds of its product in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston. A coal briquette factory (the only 
one in the United States) with a daily capacity of 
600 tons consumes the entire output of the Tesla 
coal mines. From the time the coal is ground 
until the finished briquettes are dropped into the 
bunkers, the process is continuous. Machine 
works and foundries supply ore cars and other 
mining machinery throughout the Pacific coast. 
A large cannery uses a large part of the output of 
the numerous orchards and truck gardens near the 
city. The only wheat starch factory west of the 
Mississippi river is here. 

Of the chief agricultural crops of California 
classified under thirty-six heads, twenty-eight are 
produced in marketable quantities near Stockton. 
All the chicory produced on the Pacific coast is 
grown near the city. In the production of wheat, 
barley, rye, asparagus, and potatoes, this region 
leads all other sections of the state. More barley 
is grown within a radius of twenty-five miles of 
Stockton than in any other area of the same size 
in the United States. Other leading agricultural 
products are alfalfa, beans, onions, truck farm 
products, sugar beets, table and wine grapes, 
almonds, and deciduous fruits. The yield and 
value per acre of important crops were: Beans, 
thirty-five bushels; onions, 402 bushels; potatoes, 
124.1 bushels; barley, 17.4 bushels; almonds, 461 
pounds. 

Stockton is an attractive city, having eleven 
public parks, a well equipped electric street car 
system, a complete rainwater and sewer system, 
and 109 miles of streets, of which eleven miles are 
improved with macadam, five with bitumen, two 
with basalt blocks, and fifteen with gravel. At 
the southern terminus of the street car system are 
mineral baths from warm artesian waters. It is 
one of the best shaded cities in California, the 
most popular trees along the streets and in the 
gardens being the elm, the maple, the acacia, the 
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orange, the palm, the oleander, and the umbrella 
tree. From forty wells varying in depth from 250 
to 1,100 feet water is pumped into elevated tanks 
and distributed by a private corporation. These 
forty wells are on a three-acre tract, and, although 
they supply an average of 2,500,000 gallons of 
water daily, they have never been pumped dry 
during the twenty years the system has been sup- 
plying the city. 

In 1843 Captain C. M. Weber, the founder of 
Stockton, secured a grant of 48,747 acres from the 
Mexican government. ‘This grant, known as the 
Campo de los Franceses, included the site of the 


_ present city of Stockton. 


In 1850 Stockton was incorporated with a popu- 
lation of 2,000. It was named in honor of Robert 
Field Stockton of the United States navy 


VACATION OPPORTUNITIES FOR TEACHERS. 


BY DAVID A. ROBERTSON, 
University of Chicago. 


One of the striking tendencies of recent educa- 
tion has been the growth of summer schools. 
There are at least two main causes: First, the fact 
that during the traditional academic year there are 
many persons, especially teachers, who are un- 
able to study but who feel the need of carrying 
forward their education and who would be glad 
to avail themselves of an opportunity to study in 
the summer; second, a conviction that a large and 
expensive university plant ought not to be allowed 
to lie idle during three months of the year; that 
such a waste is uneconomic to the last degree. 

In consequence of these two facts summer 
schools have sprung up in all parts of the country 
ministering to the mental néeds of those whose 
education would otherwise end at the moment that 
they begin teaching. Whereas generally sum- 
mer work is a mere appendix of collegiate in- 
struction, occupying only a few weeks, and regu- 
lar credit is not given, in some universities the 
summer quarter is as definitely recognized as any 
other season of _ study. Students receive 
credit for the courses which they take as in any 
other quarter. Many students because of this ar- 
rangement have progressed toward their degrees 
more rapidly than would have otherwise been pos- 
sible. Some have secured the Bachelor’s degree 
after residence for the most part only in the sum- 
mer; more have secured the Master’s degree after 
residence during three successive summer quar- 
ters. 

In consequence of the importance which such 
universities attach to this work, instruction is of- 
fered in all departments. Finally that richness of 
background which breadth of culture gives to 
every enthusiastic teacher may be secured in the 
many courses allied to the teachers’ special sub- 
jects or in the numerous general culture classes 
in literature, art, history, and science. 

For these reasons a summer at a university can- 
not fail to be of direct material value. But sum- 
mer is the season of vacation, and teachers must 
combine recreation with work in order to be pre- 
pared for the strain of the ensuing year’s teaching 
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and return to it in the fall vigorous and buoyant. 
Residence at a university is not incompatible with 
that object but directly conducive to it. 
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TALKS ON SCULPTURE.—(XVIIL.) 
BY LORADO ‘AFT. 


No doubt the Greeks liked babies as much as we 
do, but they do not seemto have considered them 
fitting subjects for sculpture, and so, from lack of 
practice, they did not do them very well. Even 
the baby which Praxiteles set upon the arm of his 
Hermes was not very satisfactory. The Greek 


idea of sculpture was something noble and digni- 
fied; they did not attempt to make it look ‘“‘cun- 
” With the Romans there was more call for 
Their painters and sculptors 


ning. 
this sort of thing. 
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sign” or “pattern” to the composition, even when 
seen from quite a distance, which is an important 
matter in anything intended for decoration. When 
the gallery was in place there were little orna- 
mented pillars set in front of it at intervals, which 
seemed to divide it into panels, but the youngsters 
pranced and raced freely behind this decorative 
fence and around the ends of the balcony, Their 
antics are irresistible; no one can look at them 
without laughing. 

This was not the reason, however, why they 
were banished from the church. It seems that 
some time in the seventeenth century there was to 
be a royal wedding there, and these rather small 
galleries were not sufficient to hold all of the musi- 
cians, so down they came in order to be replaced 
by large temporary structures. And then they 


CHERUBS DANCING AND PLAYING ON INSTRUMENTS. 


introduced children in great numbers for purely 
decorative purposes—long festoons of cupids, 
whole friezes of fat little cherubs. But there never 
was such a time for babies in art as in those early 
days of the renaissance, and there never was a 
sculptor, perhaps, who understood them quite as 
well as did Donatello. Other sculptors have made 
prettier children, but this great man caught the 
zest and spirit of their play, and has given us some 
of the most joyous glimpses of young life that the 
world has ever seen. 

In 1441 Donatello was fifty-five years old, but 
he was not too aged to enjoy the sports of youth. 
I do not mean that he played “tag” and “ring 
around the rosy” himself, but he enjoyed seeing 
the little people in these immortal games. It was 
in that year that he finished his beautiful choir 
gallery in the great cathedral of Florence. There 
were two of these stone balconies on opposite 
sides of the church choir. The one was deco- 
rated by Luca della Robbia—a delightful artist, of 
whom we may have something to say at a future 
time—the other by Donatello. Della Robbia di- 
vided the front of his gallery into panels and filled 
them with groups of little musicians, some sing- 
ing “for all they’re worth,” and others playing 
musical instruments with no less vigor. Dona- 
tello thought that he would try a different scheme. 
He simply turned the children loose on his gallery 
front and let them “perform.” And what advan- 
tage they take of their freedom! Across the long 
space they pour, as if just let out of school, kick- 
ing up their heels and almost turning handsprings. 

This beautiful frieze is one of the liveliest things 
in sculpture, as it is also one of the most decora- 
tive. While the children are bunched in several 
places, as they are sure to be in play, one sees 
here and there one of them very distinctly out- 
lined in some striking position. This gives a “de- 


just never happened to be put back! You might 
expect that people who would do a thing like this 
would neglect also to take care of the exiled 
sculptures, but fortunately some one did take care 
of them, and they may be seen to-day in the mu- 
seum of the church across the street. There the 
little waifs still keep up their merry round, just as 
mischievous and just as gay as when the sculptor 
carved them. The real children whom Donatello 
watched at their sport grew old and died, and 
others came and went their way; generation after 
generation all turned to dust, but these marble 
babies are the true immortals. They do not even 
grow old—Used by permission of the Chicago 
Record-Herald. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 


DISPOSAL OF THE MEASURES OF THE SESSION OF 1907— 
THE DEFEAT OF THE COLLEGE TAXATION EFFORT 
—SomrE LEADING MEASURES OF THE YEAR, 

State House, May 18.—All of the thirty-seven meas- 
ures which were referred to the committee on education 
have been reported upon.and the docket of the comm ttee 
is clear. Most important of all education measures of 
the session is one which was not before the education 
committee at all, but was before that on taxation. This 
was the proposition for the taxation of residential prop- 
erty of colleges. Many times this obnoxious and un- 
Massachusetts proposition has been brought to the legis- 
lature. This year, as in former years, it met the Ceter- 
mined opposition of the college and university people. 
President Eliot of Harvard made one of his strongest ar- 
guments against it. The committee was addressed by 
other heads of institutions, and prominent parts in the 
contest were borne by President Woolley of Mount Hol- 
yoke, President Seeley of Smith, President Hopkins of 
Williams, and others. This whole movement gets its 
impetus in the western part of the state. Taxpayers in 
Williamstown, Amherst, and Northampten, in particu- 
lar, seeing the large amount of real estate lying in a fa- 
vorable location, which would yie!d a large sum if it 
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were taxed like private property, not appreciating the 
immense benefit to the town from the presence of thecol- 
lege, and ignoring the rightful claim of educational in- 
stitutions to be exempted from the burdens of the pub- 
lie, since they are such a help to the increase of property 
that they ought to be promoted as far as possible, 
launched out into violent opposition to the present policy 
and did all they could to secure the passage of a bill to 
tax at least a part of the dwellings used by the profes- 
sors for residential purposes. Even this was defeated 
after a long struggle. The chief promoter of the move- 
ment in the legislature has been the senator from North- 
ampton, the home of Smith College. Last year, before 
the recess committee on taxation, he did his very best to 
secure a favorable report, and after the final defeat of 
his proposition this year, after it seemed at one time as 
if he would be able to win a small measure of success, 
he went so far as to put in a bill to prevent Smith Col- 
lege from holding any further amount of real _ estate. 
Then, a day or two after, he put in another which had 
the same effect for Harvard and one other college. But 
such a protest against his extreme course has been raised 
in Northampton that it seems as if the current had be- 
gun to set the other way. The people are saying now 
that they would not have the college removed for any 
imaginable consideration, and they would be glad to have 
it take all the real estate which it needs for the purposes 
of legitimate expansion. It is possible that this move- 
ment has reached its end for this generation, for in an- 
other quarter it is now said that they had better stop 
their agitation and keep still. 


In the main, the course of the legislature upon educa- 
tional matters has been conservative. In the matter of 
industrial education, the policy has been continued of 
making grants to the textile schools at Lowell, New Bed- 
ford, and Fall River upon condition that other large 
amounts be raised by the municipality or by friends of 
the schools, and authority has been granted to tax for 
such a purpose. But when it came to promoting indus- 
trial teaching at the Hyannis State Normal school, then 
they drew the line there and gave the petitioners for 
that purpose leave to withdraw. Plans for a_ higher 
public school education, involving a free state university, 
have not been favored any more than in previous years. 
Massachusetts with all her present first-class colleges 
and universities, supported by private funds, and with 
the state college at Amherst, largely agricultural and 
supported by the public treasury, does not care to enter 
upon a career like the western states and have a state 
university for a general education. This proposition 
stood no better chance than in previous years. 


It has to be admitted that the plan of making the state 
board of education a sort of employment office for teach- 
ers in the public schools has not succeeded. One fur- 
ther effort will be made to attain success and for that 
end the requirement of a fee of $2 has been abolished. 
With services given free, it remains to be seen whether 
the plan has any merit whatever in it. If this effort 
fails, then the state will close its educational employment 
bureau. 


No better success than in the last four years has at- 
tended the effort to secure state supervision of music in 
the publie schools. Secretary Martin of the state board 
of education is strongly in favor of promoting the musi- 
eal part of public school training, for he believes that 
music has a decided influence for good upon the schools, 
but the legislature persistently refuses to commit the 
state to the support of a superintendent of music for the 
publie schools. 

Growth of educational institutions is shown by re- 
peated acts which have been passed by the legislature 
at this session without opposition. Radcliffe College has 
been allowed to hold more real estate; and so have the 
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trustees of the Worcester Academy; more trustees in 
number have been permitted for Phillips Academy; 
Boston University is to have never less than tev nor 
more than fifty trustees; the town of Leicester has |! een 
regarded as complying with the law for the maintenance 
of high schools by towns, provided that it makes an :r- 
rangement with Leicester Academy for giving the neves- 
sary instruction. The old Bridgewater Academy finally 
disappears from the list of state institutions and its 
trustees have been authorized to turn the property over 
to the town and to close up the account. Dighton has 
been relieved from the necessity of maintaining a high 
school on condition that an equivalent be furnished to 
the children who want a high school edueation, and the 
historic Hopkins Academy in Hadley, which is not much 
more than a name now, has been permitted to have {if- 
teen trustees and never less than five. 

The proposition that the state establish a school of de- 
sign and manual training in silverware making and 
things of that sort did not commend itself to the jud.- 
ment of the legislature. [Further legislation on the nu 
ber of sessions of the public schools daily was another 
unsuccessful applicant for favor and the petitioners 
were given leave to withdraw. The petition that hieh 
schools be required to be open only thirty-eight weeks in 
the year was also unsuccessful. Another scheme that 
failed was having systems of public lectures for the pub- 
lie schools. 

On a list of miscellaneous matters the record of action 
is as follows: On _ requiring fire drills in the public 
schools, leave to withdraw; on a state appropriation for 
the support of the public schools, reference to the next 
legislature; on the bill that towns may establish pension 
funds for public school teachers, bill rejected; ventilation 
of school rooms, leave to withdraw; appointment of a 
school physician, leave to withdraw; establishment of 
trade schools, reference to the next legislature; exem))- 
tion of schoolhouses from payment of fees for entertain- 
ments and athletic contests, bill enacted and signed; in- 
vestments by the Punchard free school, in securities in 
which savings banks may invest, bill enacted and 
signed; industrial enterprises under management of the 
commission for the blind, bill enacted and signed; staie 
school of design for manual training, next legislature: 
increase of the number of trustees of the Lowell Textile 
school, leave to withdraw; change of name of school com- 
mittee to school board, leave to withdraw; petition by 
Samuel L. Powers and other prominent citizens for a 
higher supplemental education, leave to withdraw: 
keeping high schools for only thirty-eight weeks, refer- 
ence to the next legislature; addition to the normal art 
school building at an expense of $75,000, bill reported by 
the committee on education, reported ought not to pass 
by the committee on ways and means, and rejected; 
transportation of pupils to and from the public schools, 
leave to withdraw; amendment of the charter of Tufts 


College, so that ten trustees shall be elected by the al- 
umni, bill enacted and signed; investigation of the tex- 
tile schools by the industrial commission broadly to see 
what improvements can be made in their administration 
and attainment of their object, resolve passed for report 
to be made to the next legislature. 


CREDIT TU THE ASSOCIATION, 
“Directions for Home Gardening,” 


Journal, should have been 
Home Garden Association. 


on page 596 of the 
credited to the Cleveland 
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EGG-0-SEF. 


Eggs are served as food and drink in eighty-seven dif- 
ferent ways. 

Chicago uses 2.000.000 a day. 

Chicago used 5,000,000 eggs on Easter. Of these 3,600,- 
000 were eaten at table, 1,000,000 were served in drink, 
and 400.000 were used in pastry and sauces. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


ORTHODOX SOCIALISM. By James Edward Le 
Rossignol, professor of economics in the University of 
Denver. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth. 147 
pp. Price, $1 net, 

Dr. Le Rossignol is widely known both in this country 
and in Australia for his lectures and writings on eco- 
nomic subjects. He here defines clearly and dispassion- 
ately a great modern movement whose influence is com- 
ing to be felt more and more in our elections. Strikes, 
labor unions, the struggle of mass with class, and the 
perpetual questions of wages and profit come in for their 
share of intelligent attention. The book is worth pon- 
ering over by every earnest voter. Every one who pre- 
tends to be educated must read extensively and discrimi- 


nately upon every phase of sociology, since not to do so - 


is to make one liable to consequences disastrous to his 
reputation. Be whose student studies were more than 
twenty years ago, and in some institutions if they were 
more than twenty months ago, is liable to use facts and 
theories in economies and sociology that are decidedly 
archaic. It is forty years since Heinrich Karl Marx 
wrote “Capital,” and at his shrine 6,000,000 sociaiists are 
worshipping to-day. Of these one-half are in Germany. 
There is but one way to check the growth of Marxian 
‘socialism and that is by the immediate and adequate im- 
provement of the laboring classes. It is an open ques- 
‘tion whether this will really meet the demands of the 
spirit of socialism. It certainly will not until the con- 
‘ditions become such that laborers receive more than 
‘they need to expend. It is entirely clear that socialism 
will thrive so long, also, as there is a luxurious class of 
non-workers. The protectionist and the Bourgeois must 
both alike disappear or socialism will thrive. Teachers 
and all others interested in the training of human nature 
must know the facts and fancies of socialism, and there 
is no better place to get a healthy view of orthodox so- 
ciology than in this book. 


SCOTT'S QUENTIN DURWARD. Edited, with introduc- 
tion and notes, by R, W. Bruere. Standard English 
Classic Series. Required for reading by the confer- 
ences on college entrance requirements in English. 
Boston, New York, and Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 
xxxi+504 pp. Frontispiece. List price, 50 cents; 
mailing price, 60 cents. 

The present edition of “Quentin Durward” is especially 
designed for the use of high schools and academies. 
Structurally one of the best of Scott’s novels, it is admir- 
ably adapted to a study of Scotch. art. Moreover, it 
deals with one of the most interesting and significant 
periods in the history of Europe, when the feudal prin- 
ciple of society was yielding to the idea of the monarchy, 
and when France, through the wily statecraft of Louis 
XI.. was acquiring that ascendency over the European 
mind which she maintained until the end of the Revolu- 
tion. This circumstance suggests the value of the book, 
not only in courses of English literature, but also to stu- 
dents of European history. In an essay upon Scott writ- 


ten apropos of “Quentin Durward,” Victor Hugo said: 


“For our part, we fulfill a conscientious duty in placing 
Sir Walter Scott very high among romancers, and ‘Quen- 
tin Durward’ particularly high among romances. It 
would be hard to find a book better designed, one in 
which the moral and dramatic effects are better inter- 
woven. . Scott has drawn from the springs of na- 
ture and truth a hitherto unknown species of composi- 
tion. . . . He unites to the minute exactness of the 
chronicles the majestic grandeur of history, and the all- 
compelling interest of romance.” The notes affixed to 
the present edition are the mature work of Scott himself. 
Occasional footnotes have been added as a running glo: 
sarv to the text. In the biographical preface an attempt 
has been made to supply the student with the salient 
points of Scott's career as a writer and as a man. 
EDISON’S HANDY ENCYCLOPEDIA OF USEFUT 

INFORMATION AND UNIVERSAL ATLAS. Pub- 

lished by Laird and Lee, Chicago, and has just been 

thoroughly revised and brought down to date. 512 pp. 

Limp cloth, 25 cents; stiff cloth, gold stamped, 50 

s. 

i new features have been added to this work, and 
it is now all that its name implies, a modern’ encyclo- 
pedia of practical every-day information. Among other 
invaluable subjects treated are the following: Sugges- 
tions in cases of accidents and numberiess other recipes 
and hints of practical information or ‘uany subjects, val- 
uable in household and shop, office aad farm, school and 
library. The Atlas contains the maps of all the states of 
the Union. 
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NATURE ROUND THE HOUSE. By Patten . Wilson. 
With illustrations by the author. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Cloth. 240 pp. 

One does not know quite what to say of a book like 
this. We would not venture to pass judgment. We 
would not criticize it, because we may be over sensitive 
at this point, and certainly we cannot praise a book for 
public school use, at least, in which there are expressions 
like this: “I don’t think our maid Mary liked him at all, 
because, as she said, she was ‘a-feared on 'im.’” This is 
perilously near the danger line. We opened to a page 
on which G. L. Tomtit figured extensively and upon in- 
vestigation found that he was Gay Little Tomtit. “Our 
old cook told me when I was a boy that cockroaches 
were ‘nasty ’orrid varmint.’” This also is near the bor- 
der. “Some people will tell you that Mr. Cockroach will 
eat the edge of a razor. He must have a strong stom- 
ach—don’t you think so?” “I have seen hundreds of 
cockroaches (in the kitchen) running like mad to their 
hiding-places.” The tortoise is “Old Slowcoach,” by 
which designation he appears many times, Mary, the 
maid, “is a-standing in her ‘cheer,’ as a-feared as ever 
was!” Of course the object of all this slang is to make 
the whole thing very common in the hope that it will 
thereby interest children. If you are looking for famil- 
iarity in nature study you have it to the limit in this 
book. 

COMMERCIAL RAW MATERIALS: THEIR ORIGIN, 
PREPARATION, AND USES. By Charles R. Tooth- 
aker, curator of the Philadelphia Museums. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. Cloth. 117 pp. Price, $1.25. 

In this industrial age, it is absolutely essential to nave 
reliable information concerning those materials which 
are of economic value, and on which the business of the 
world and the life of its people are dependent. It is just 
such information which Mr. Toothaker gives us in this 
publication. And it is so arranged as to be helpful to 
teachers of economics and industrial geography in any 
grade. Some hundreds of serviceable materials are 
carefully but not exhaustively described, and by a com- 
plete index these descriptions are made available with- 
out loss of time. To say that the work exhibits the 
greatest care in compilation is to say nothing but the 
truth. To prophesy that it will win the confidence and 
secure the approbation of instructors in economies is 
perhaps as safe as anything in the prophecy line can be. 
The series of maps showing the distribution over the 
planet of the materials described. and the pictures and 
diagrams, form an invaluable feature. 


THE BIRTH OF THE NATION. By Mrs. Roger A. 
Pryor. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 352 pp. Price, $1.75 net. 

A graphic word picture of the scenes on and about 
Jamestown, of which the author has industriously gath- 
ered up all the details, and has set them in a very good 
light. While the style is inclined to be florid, and the 
author’s faith is strong in the veracity of the Smith-Po- 
cahontas story, which is certainly apocryphal, there is 
yet much of history about the colony at Jamestown that 
is of the highest value to the student of our history, and 
presented with a vivacity and picturesqueness that is 
quite attractive. 


THE SPIRIT OF NATURE STUDY. By Edward F. 
Bigelow. New York: A. 8.. Barnes & Co, Cloth. 222 
pp. Price, $1.25. 

The author of this truly interesting volume is an en- 
thusiastic science lover. His attainments in this line as 
well as his interest in it led to the choice of him recently 
as president of the Agassiz Association. In this new 
work he has many bright and suggestive things to say 
about the spirit in which neture-study should be prose- 
cuted. These have grown out of both personal experi- 
ence and a wide observation, which go to make his 
words doubly welcome and useful. Sixteen charming 
pictures, each with some suggestion of woods, and 
brooks, and seashore add greatly to the book’s merits. 


SELECTIONS FROM BROWNING. By Charles W. 
French. Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. Paper. 145 pp. 
Price, 20 cents. 

Mr. French has made an excellent choice from Brown- 
ing’s works, such as are not too far beyond the com- 
prehension of the youthful student’s mind. This work 
takes its place with 130 others in making up the Lake- 
side Series, published by the same company. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 

authorities in every state in the Union. To be 

available, these contributions should be short 

and pee Copy should be received 
the editor not later Friday p 

te of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 18, 19, 20: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Winchester. 

June 20-22; National Playground As- 
sociation, Chicago. 

June 24-26: South Carolina State 
Teachers’ Association, Chick 
Springs. 

June 25-27: Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Put-in-Bay, Edward M. Van 
Cleve, secretary, Steubenville, Obio, 

July 1-3: Oregon State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Western Division, Salem, 
Miss Aphia L. Dimick, president. 

July 1-2-3-4: American Institute of 
Instruction, Montreal, William C, 
Crawford, Cambridge street, All- 
ston, Mass., secretary. 

July 2, 3, 4: Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Association, Greensburg, 
Superintendent R. B. Teitrick, 
president, Brookville. 

July 9-12: National Educational As- 
sociation, Los Angeles, California. 
October 17-19: Vermont State Teacb- 
ers’ Association, Buriington, Vt. 


October 17-19: Northwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 

December 26, 27, 28: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Missoula. 
December 31-January 1, 2, 3, ‘08: 
ne State Teachers’ Associa- 

on. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


MAINE. 

AUBURN. Robert J. Sisk of 
Dover, N. H., has been elected princi- 
pal of the Auburn High school, the 
second largest high school in Maine, 
ata salary of $2,000. Mr. Sisk is a 
Dartmouth graduate, and has been 
principal of the Milford, N. H., High 
school. For the past few years he 
has been a_ district superintendent, 
his present district including Alton, 
Greenland, Newington, Rye, and 
Stratham. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

SOUTH BYFIELD. Charles S. 
Ingham has been elected principal of 
Dummer Academy, which is said to 
be the oldest male preparatory school 
in the country, having been founded 
144 years ago by Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor William Dummer. Mr. Ingham 
is at present head of the language de- 
partment at Marston’s University 
School in Baltimore. He was born 
in Saybrook, Conn. After preparing 
at Clinton Academy he entered Yale 
in the class of 1891. From 1891 to 
1893 he taught in Holbrook Military 
school, Ossining, N. Y.; from 1893 to 
1894 he was a graduate student at 
Yale; 1894-96, graduate — student, 
Foote fellow, Yale: 1896, received the 
degree of Ph.D. (Latin) at Yale; 1893- 
7, traveling tutor in Europe, took lec- 
tures at Sorbonne, Paris; 1897-1900, 
instructor one year, tutor two years, 
in Latin, Yale College; 
the administration board of the 
Freshman class: 1900-05, housemas- 
ter and instructor in Latin at Wash- 


member of . 
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ington School for Boys, Washington, 
D..C.; since 1905, at Baltimore. 

MALDEN. This exceptionally 
progressive educational city is put- 
ting up an addition to the high school 
building, costing $400,000. 

FITCHBURG. It looks as though 
Fitchburg would be the only city in 
Massachusetts to take advantage of 
the state aid offer for a trade school. 
The cities do not welcome the scheme 
as yet. 

E. Adams Hartwell has been as- 
sistant principal and teacher of sci- 
ence in this high school for thirty-two 
years. He is succeeded by James M. 
McNamara of Gardner high school. 


GARDNER. Under Superintend- 
ent Judson I. Wood this town comes 
very near having the record as a 
source of supply of A No. 1 teachers 
for places that pay higher salaries, 
He gets talented young teachers, 
helps them to become extra good 
teachers, and then they go up higher 
and he gets others of equal talent. 


CAMBRIDGE. John M. Wood, 
Jr., is head master of the Rindge 
Manual Training school, succeeding 
Charles H. Morse, at a salary of 
$2.700. H. Warren Foss is to be prin- 
cipal of the Kelley school. 


MOUNT HERMON. The Mt. Her- 
mon (Moody) school has received $50,- 
000 from the heirs of William E. 
Dodge. A new dining hall is to be 
built therewith. The great value of 
this school is more and more in evi- 
dence. 


BROOKLINE. This town is to 
have a fully equipped commereial de- 
partment in the high school in charge 
of Edward 8S. Colton, who has been 
at the head of the same department 
in Lowell. 


AMHERST. The Agricultural Col- 
lege has established the first depart- 
ment of agricultural education on a 
broad foundation in the country. 
Professor W. R. Hart, who is to de- 
velop it, is an unusual man. He 
spent his boyhood on an Iowa farm 
and received his education in Iowa 
Wesleyan University, Iowa State 
Law School, and the University of 
Nebraska. He has had teaching ex- 
perience in country schools and also 
in high school and normal and _ col- 
lege work. He will make a thorough 
study of all phases of agricultural 
education and will be of especial help 
to the teachers, principals, and super- 
intendents in introducing agriculture 
into the elementary schools and high 
schools, and in the establishment of 
agricultural high schools. The sum- 
mer school of agriculture is to be part 
of the work of this department of ag- 
ricultural education. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

HARRISBURG. Superintendent 
R. B. Teitrick, long county superin- 
tendent of Jefferson County, suc- 
ceeds Dr. Henry Houck, who took up 
his duties as secretary of internal af- 
fairs on May 1. Dr. Houck was dep- 
uty state superintendent for nearly 
forty years, breaking all records in 
the United States. Mr. Teitrick is 
exceptionally well qualified for the 
place. 

NEW JERSEY. 

NEWARK. In his sixth annual 
report, Dr. Addison B. Poland, super- 
intendent of the Newark schools, 
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completes a series of fifty consecu- 
tive annual communications, begin- 
ning with that of Stephen Conger for 
1857. It presents a consecutive ac- 
count of the growth, development, 
and progress of the city’s school sys- 
tem from ten schools, enrolling 4,752 
pupils and employing seventy-eight 
principals and teachers, to one enroll- 
ing nearly 50,000 pupils and employ- 
ing nearly 1,200 principals and teach- 
ers. During this half century, the 
population of Newark has increased 
from 64,000 to more than 300,000. The 
average annual increase for the past 
five years has been 2,216. Newark’s 
accommodation problem is shown as 
follows: Number of classrooms in 
courts, hallways, etc., 23; rented an- 
nexes, 20; portable buildings, 7; un- 
satisfactory buildings, 6. Number of 
children enrolled in court rooms, etc., 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
Columbia University, New York City 


Professional and Graduate Courses mening 
to Degrees of B.S., A. M., and Ph. D., and 
Diplomas in Teaching and Supervision. 


25 Departments, 3 Schools of Observation. 
and Practice, 185 Courses of Instruction, 150 
Officers and Instructors, 035 Resident Stu- 
dents, 1425 Partial Students, 5 Fellowships, 
35 Scholarships, $418,000.00 Annual Expendi- 
ture. 


Announcement for 1907-08 ready April Ist. 


Teachers College Publications :— 


TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 
Bi- monthly, 8th year, $1.00 per year 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION 
2nd year, $0.75 to $2.50 a number. 


EDUCATIONAL REPRINTS 


No.1. Report of Massachusetts Committee 
on Industrial Education, 50 cents. 


Descriptive circular on application 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL.D., Dean 


LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 
Cumnock School of Expression 


Summer Session 


Six weeks’ course, opening July 15 
—embracing Reading Aloud, Shake- 
speare, Tennyson, Browning Interpre- 
tation; Dramatic Art, Voice Training, 
Physical Culture. Send for catalog. 
1500 S. Figueroa Street. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 


Five weeks, beginning July 1, 1907 


Total expense, including board and tuition, $30 to $35. 
Credit toward a degree given for all work of college 


grade. 
Delightful summer climate. 
For circulars, address 
JAMES S. STEVENS, Dean 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


Harvard University 


Summer Courses, 1907 
July 2— August 9 
For particulars apply to the ( hairman 
J. L. LOVE, Cambridge, Mass. 
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1,726; rented annexes, 782; portable 
buildings, 309; unsatisfactory build- 
ings, 241; half-day classes, 1,832. 


The Summer at Madison. 


- The University of Wisconsin is to 
have an exceptionally important ses- 
sion for teachers and librarians from 
June 24 to August 3. There will be 
sixty-nine professors and instructors 
on duty. Think of the privilege of 
listening to Van Hise, Ely, Bardeen, 
Turner, Freeman, Dennis, Fenneman, 
Graves, Harper, Hubbard, O'Shea, 
Snow, and Voss! 

The ninth summer session provides 
graduate, advanced, and elementary 
instruction in many departments, of 
the same grade and largely of the 
same content as that given during 
the university year proper. The ses- 
sion is planned to satisfy the needs 
of graduate students, high-school in- 
structors who desire to test their 
qualifications for graduate work, and 
ultimately for college teaching, 
school superintendents, principals, 
and teachers. In addition to the reg- 
ular and special graduate and under- 
graduate courses, which provide ade- 
quate instruction in the subjects 
taught in the schools, courses are of- 
fered which deal with the theoretical 
and practical problems of those di- 
-recting secondary education. 


Programs N. E. A.—(IL.) 
Department of Higher Education. 


President, William Lowe Bryan, 
Bloomington, Ind.; vice-president, 
George A. Gates, Claremont, Cal.; 
secretary, Oscar J. Craig, Missoula, 
Mont. 

Topic: “The Preparation of High 
School Teachers.” 

From the Standpoint of the Normal 


School—Lewis H. Jones, president 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 


From the Standpoint of the High 
School—Report of the committee on 
the preparation of high school teach- 
ers—Reuben Post Halleck, principal’ 
Boys’ High school, Louisville, Ky. 

From the Standpoint of the Univer- 
sity—Alexis Frederick Lange, dean 
of the faculty of the College of Let- 
ters, University of California, Berke- 
ley, Cal. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 10. 


“The Care of Freshmen,” William 
O. Thompson, president Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Discussion led by Fletcher Bascom 
Dresslar, associate professor of the 

od science and art of teaching, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

“Religious Education in the State 
Universities,” Professor Wallace N. 
Stearns. Wesley College, Grand 
Forks, N. D. 


Department of Manual Train ng. 


President, Frank M. Leavitt, Bos- 
ton. Mass.; vice-president, R. Charles 
Bates, Port Deposit, Md.; secretary, 
Oscar L. MeMurry, Chicago, Ill. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 9. 


Topic: “The Development of an 
Adequate Course of Study in Manual 
Training for Elementary Grades.” 

From the Point of View of the 
Teacher of Manual Arts—George W. 
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Eggers, head of department of art, 
Chicago Normal School, Chicago, Ill. 

From the Point of. View of Child 
Study—Fletcher B. Dresslar, asso- 
ciate professor department of educa- 
tion, University of California, Berke- 
ley, Cal. 

From the Point of View of the 
School Superintendent—(Speaker to 
be announced). 

Discussion led by Thomas A. Mott, 
superintendent of schools, Richmond, 
Ind. 


THURSDAY MORNING, JULY 11. 


Topie: “The Relation of Industrial 
Education to Public Instruction.” 

Manual Training Versus Industrial 
Training in the High School—B. W. 
Johnson, director of manual training, 
public schools, Seattle, Wash. 

Can the School Life of Pupils be 
Prolonged by an Adequate Provision 
for Industrial Training in the Upper 
Grammar Grades?—Jesse D. Burks, 
principal of Teachers Training School, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Industrial Training as Viewed by 
a Manufacturer—Magnus W. Alexan- 
der, engineer in charge of drawing, 
office General Electric Company, 
Lynn, Mass., vice-president National 
Society for the Promotion of Indus- 
trial Education. 


FRIDAY MORNING, JULY 12. 


“Rational Art and Manual Train- 
ing in Rural Schools,” Elbert H. 
Eastmond, instructor of fine and in- 
dustrial arts, Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, Provo, Utah. 

“Manual Training in the Indian 
Schools,” M. Friedman, assistant su- 
perintendent, Haskell Indian Insti- 
tute, Lawrence, Kan. 

(To be announced.) 


2partment of Art Education. 


President, Eugene C. Colby, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; vice-president, Miss May 
Earhart, Los Angeles, Cal.; secretary, 
Miss Helen E. Lucas, Rochester, N. Y. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 10, 


Address of welcome, Joseph Scott, 
president of the board of education, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Address by the president, Eugene 
C. Colby, supervisor of drawing and 
manual training, state of New York, 
Albany, N. Y. 

“The Relation of Art Education to 
Everyday Life.” 

From the Culture Side—Randall J. 
Condon, superintendent of schools, 
Helena, Mont. 

From the Utilitarian Side—Arthur 
H. Chamberlain, dean and professor 
of education, Throop Polytechnie In- 
stitute, Pasadena, Cal. 


FRIDAY MORNING, JULY 12. 


“The University Entrance Credits 
in Drawing,” A. B. Clark, Stanford 
University, Cal. 

“Visualization, or Snap Shot Draw- 
ing,” Langdon S. Thompson, super- 
visor of drawing, Jersey City, N. J. 

“Object Drawing,” Miss Edna B. 
Lowd, teacher of drawing, Los Ange- 
les, Cal. 

Discussion led by Mrs. H. T. Jen- 
kins, director of drawing, Pomona 
College, Claremont, Cal. 


Department of Business Education. 


President, H. M. Rowe, Baltimore, 
Md.; first vice-president, James T. 
Young, Philadelphia, Pa.; second vice- 
president, W. H. Wagner, Los Ange- 


les, Cal.; secretary, Horace G 
Healey, New York, N. 


TUESDAY MORNING, JULY 9. 


President's address, H. M. Rowe, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Topic: “Preparation and Improve- 
ment of Commercial Teachers.” 
Present Standards of Commercial 
Instruction with Present Require- 
ments for Commercial Teachers— 
James J. Sheppard, principal of High 
School of Commerce, New York City. 
Discussion led by James Ferguson, 
department of commerce, Mission 
High School, San Francisco, Cal. 
Available Mea and Additional 
Means Required for the Preparation 
= Commercial Teachers—H. B. 
rown, president of Valpar - 
Valparaiso, Ind. 
scussion led by EB. K. Isaacs, 
Woodbury Business - 
zelen College, Los An 
ays for Improving Com i 
Teachers Now at Work—F. C. Weber 


Polytechnic High Sch 
les, Cal. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 10, 


Topic: “A Study of Methods as Ap- 
plied in Teaching the Somme 
Branches.” 

Necessary Adaptation of General 
Pedagogic Practice in Teaching the 
Commercial Branches in High 
Schools and in Private Schools—D. 
W. Springer, director of commercial 
department, high school, Ann Arbor 
Mich. 
Co-ordination of Individual and 
Class Instruction in Commercial 
F. Showers, Stevens 

n usiness College, "ens 
Point, Wis. 

_Discussion led by Thomas H. H. 
Knight, Girls’ High School, Boston 
Mass. 

Rational Development of the Prac- 
tical Features of the General and 
Special Commercial Branches to Meet 
the Requirements of Present Com- 
mercial and Industrial Conditions—J, 
M. Green, principal of State Normal 
School, Trenton, N. J. 

Discussion led by J. H. Francis, 
principal of Polytechnic High School, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Department of Child Study. 


President, Edwin G. Dexter, Ur- 
bana, Ill.; vice-president, Henry H. 
Goddard, West Chester, Pa.; secre 


tary, Charles W. Waddle, Austin, 
Texas. 


TUESDAY MORNING, JULY 9. 


A Study: The Delinquent and De- 
pendent Child in Its Home BEnviron- 
ment as a School Problem—J. K. 
Stableton, superintendent of schools, 
Bloomington, Ill. 

Child Study in the Education of 
Women—Miss Jessie B. Allen, State 
Normal School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

“he Training of the Child’s Emo- 
tional Life—Henry Suzzello, Assist- 
ant professor of education, Leland 
Stanford Junior University, Stanford 
University, Cal. 

The Relation of Child Study to the 
Moral Training of the Child—C. C, 


FURNISHED HOUSE 
All conveniences, near Boston 


(steam or trolley) to let for the summer. One 
acre of land, beautiful trees, fine neighbor- 
hood, quiet, restful. Address: 


WM. F. JARVIS, Waltham, Mass. 
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SCHOOL BOARDS and EDUCATORS become more convinced every day 


THAT THE 


Holden Adjustable Book Covers 


Perfect Self 


“T” Binders and 
Transparent Paper 
Are Indispensable in INCREASING THE LIVES OF THE BOOKS, and 
Keeping them Clean and Sanitary during the full School Year. 


From January Ist, 1907, to April Ist, 1907, we show a 30 per cent. increase 
in our business over same period one year ago. 


Overhaul your Books and Stock and send us your order 


Binders 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


Van Liew, president of State Normal 
School, Chico, Cal. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 
11. 


Topic: “The Contributions of 
Twenty-Five Years of Organized 
Child-Study in America to Educa- 
tional Theory and Practice.” 

As Applied to the Kindergarten and 
the Elementary Grades—Ella Flagg 
Young, principal of the Chicago Nor- 
mal School, Chicago, Ill. 

Discussion led by Manfred J. 
Holmes, professor of psychology, 
State Normal University, Normal, Ill. 

As Applied to the Grammar Grades 
—Professor F. B. Dresslar, Univer- 
sitv of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Discussion led by Margaret E. 
Shallenberger, State Normal School, 
San Jose, Cal. . 

As Applied to the High School—A, 
H. Yoder, superintendent of schools, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Discussion led by E. 0O. Sisson, 
professor in the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash. 

The Child-Study Movement in Los 
Angeles—George L. Leslie, director 
of science department, city schools, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 661.) 


that category,—the London Times 
among them,—which have done a 
great deal of mischief in the cultiva- 
tion of international ill will. Last 
year, a party of influential German 
journalists visited England, for the 
express purpose of getting a closer 
view of things English and of con- 
tributing something to a better under- 
standing between the two peoples. 
They were warmly welcomed, and 
their visit was accounted a great su& 
cess. Now a party of English jour- 
nalists, thirty-nine in number, has 
been visiting Germany upon a simi- 
lar mission of conciliation. They have 
been hospitably treated by the Ger- 
mans, from the Kaiser down, and will 
be able, on their return, to bear wit- 
ness that not even the Kaiser is so 
black as he has been painted. The 
Kaiser made them his guests at a 
military review at Potsdam and 
joked with them in a friendly way; 
and they listened at Berlin to an ad- 
dress by the German under secretary 
of state, who deprecated all misun- 


derstandings, and explained the Ger- 
man naval program in a way calcu- 
lated to relieve apprehensions of a 
sinister purpose. 

LIMITED TRADE RECIPROCITY. 

The President has issued his procla- 
mation, announcing the conclusion of 
a commercial agreement with Ger- 
many under the third section of the 
Dingley act. The concessions are 
mostly on the part of Germany. The 
German products which will come in 
to this country under more favorable 
terms under this agreement repre- 
sent only 1.4 per cent. of the whole 
volume of German imports; while the 
American products which get the 
benefit of the German minimum tar- 
iff include 96.7 per cent. of the Ger- 
man importations from this country. 
France is now agitating for simi- 
lar arrangement; and the British gov- 
ernment has opened negotiations for 
like benefits. These last, however, 
are foredoomed to failure, for as 
Great Britain, under her free trade 
policy, has no special concessions 
which she can offer, there is no basis 
for an exchange. 

IRISH QUESTIONS IN PARLIA- 
MENT. 

The severity of the blow dealt to 
Irish interests in parliament by the 
unqualified rejection of the Irish 
council bill by the recent national 
conference is made manifest by the 
formal announcement by the premier 
of the government program. Not 
only is the Irish council bill wholly 
abandoned, and with it any attempt 
to legislate toward a larger measure 
of self-rule, but the long-promised 
Irish University scheme shares the 
same fate. The premier. however, 
intimated a purpose to introduce an 
evicted tenants’ restoration _ bill, 
with provisions for the compulsory 
purchase of land. There is to be no 
autumn session, and, ostensibly for 
that reason, the government will drop 
the proposed licensing bill, and also 
the measure designed to relieve the 
“passive resisters” from paying edu- 
eation rates for religious instruction. 
It gives promise, however, of a com- 
plete educational bill at the next ses- 
sion. A resolution on the restriction 
of the powers of the House of Lords 
is promised for this month. 


UNEASINESS AT TOKIO. 
Despatches from Tokio report that 


there is a good deal of uneasiness 
there over the relations existing be- 
tween Japan and the United States. 
It is added that actual hostilities are 
not thought of, but a painful impres- 
sion has been created by the recent 
attacks upon Japanese in San Fran- 
cisco, and the peculiar position in 


which our federal government is ° 


placed with reference to local auton- 
omy is not understood. This is not 
strange. If we had reports of street 
rioting in Tokio and of attacks upon 
unoffending Americans in connection 
with it, we should feel a good deal of 
disquiet and should want rather full 
explanations from the Japanese gov- 
ernment. It would not allay our irri- 
tation to be told that the disturbances. 
were merely local affairs which the 
Japanese government could not sup- 
press. Very likely we should want 
to know, in that ease, how Japan ex- 
pected to maintain her standing 
among civilized nations. 


THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 


On the eve of the assembling of the 
second peace conference at The 
Hague, it becomes increasingly  evi- 
dent that the question of the limita- 
tion of armaments will receive scant 
consideration, if any. Germany, 
France, and Russia have declared 
plainly against its discussion, and 
Italy has taken a middle course, de- 
signed to conciliate both those who 
want the discussion and those who 
do not. As nothing can be done 
either to limit armaments or to re- 
strict the budgets out of which they 
must be paid for, little is to be gained 
any way by taking up the matter. 
But that the conferences can be made 
a regular international institution, 
recurring at stated intervals instead 
of now and then at the caprice of the. 
powers, and that something like a 
permanent peace tribunal can be con- 
stituted at The Hague with large 
powers and ample compensations 
seems probable. Lovers of peace 
must learn the lesson of not attempt- 
ing too much, lest their efforts lead to 
dissension rather than harmony. 


The man who is all the time urging 
others not to weary in well-doing 
ought to take a day off occasionally 
and do some good himself, or people 
will accuse him of having selfish mo- 
tives.—Somerville Journal. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—Any one of the four things in the 
June American Magazine would have 
made the number a good one: Edwin 
Lefevre’s character sketch of Harri- 
man, Ellis Parker Butler's story of 
“Wetter New York in 1913,’ Ray 
Stannard Baker’s account of “The 
Negro in Southern City Life,” or Ida 
M. Tarbell’s story of Grover Cleve- 
land’s great fight of 1887. In the 
same number the author of “Emmy 
Lou” tells another Letitia story. 
Elizabeth Irwin writes of the most 
famous artists’ model in the world. 
F. Marion Crawford goes on with 
his serial, and David Grayson writes 
of “The Tramp” in his “Adventures 
in Contentment” series. “The In- 
terpreter” talks about socialism, 


—A happily timely sketch in June 
St. Nicholas is J. L. Harbour’s “The 
Author of ‘The Story of a Bad Boy,’’ 
a sympathetic study of Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. Without losing any 
of its appeal for the older boys and 
girls and the grown-ups of the fam- 
ily, St. Nicholas this year is adding, 
more and more, pages especially for 
the wee ones. Everett Wilson sup- 
plies amusement for the entire nur- 
sery this month in his information, 
helpfully illustrated, of “Flat Paper 
Houses.” There are four serials now 
running in St. Nicholas—Mary Cath- 
erine Lee’s quaint “A Little Field of 
Glory,” Ralph Henry’ Barbour’s 
“Tom, Dick, and Harriet,” Agnes Mc- 
Clelland Daulton’s charming ‘“Fritzi,”’ 
and Captain Harold Hammond’s 
wholesome “Pinkey Perkins: Just a 
Boy:” but the magazine seems richer 
than ever in short stories, pages of 
pictures, and jolly jingles. 


—A popular and seasonable article 
in the June Century is Charles D. 
Stewart’s account of “The United 
States of Baseball,” a semi-humorous 
but careful and detailed narrative of 
the status of the national game in 
America; how the major and minor 
leagues are made up, and much other 
information sure to interest intensely 
all boys and most men. A “star ar- 
ticle’ is a practical discussion by 
Mme. Melba of “The Gift of Song,” 
her first contribution to the literature 
of her art. Published now and prob- 
ably for the first time is a letter of Vic- 
tor Hugo’s, forming the leading article 
of the number, a letter written in re- 
sponse to an inquiry from Count Vic- 
tor A. Pepe, of Italy, as to Hugo’s 
Purpose in writing his great romance. 
This authoritative personal statement 
of Hugo’s object in “Les Miserables” 
and its relations to social problems 
bas special interest in connection 
with current social discussion; and to 
add to this interest are three draw- 
ings by Castaigne of scenes in “Les 
Miserables,” two in tint. Mention of 
Henry Tyrrell’s article on “Garibaldi 
in New York’ by no means exhausts 
the month’s list of good things. 


—Among the contributors to Put- 
nam‘s for June are H. W. Boynton, 
who writes of the late Mr. Aldrich: 
G. K. Chesterton, whose subject is 
“The Book of Job’: G. W. E. Russell, 
who deals with English politics in so- 
cial life: Henry W. Lucy and Maurice 
Hewlett. who respectively conclude 
their accounts of Lord Randolph 
Churchill and the fictitious Countess 
of Piepus: Frederick Trevor Hill, 
whose theme is “Legal Defeaters of 
the Law”: George E. Ide, president of 
a New York company, who treats of 
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MONEY IN COMMERCIAL ART, 
Ambitious young men and women 
should send for my booklet “A New 
Door to Success,” which gives full 
details of my method of teaching 
drawing. A full year’s practical art 
instruction for $30.00. Grant Hamil- 
ton Studio, Suite 719 Flatiron Bldg., 
New York. 


HELP WANTED, 


TEACHER. Southern University 
wants technical graduate to teach 
mechanical drawing, graphic  statis- 
tics, and surveying. Must have had 
experience in field work. Salary 
$600-$800. Suite 144. 305 Broadway, 


WE WANT one lady or gentleman 
to take orders and deliver for us, 
rapid seller, highest quality goods, 
sales in almost every house. Best of 
pay and no money required to carry 
on the work. We will send a propo- 
sition as soon as we hear from you, 
also sample pair of six-inch shears for 
twenty-eight cents—stamps or silver. 
Write at once. United Shear Oo., 
Westboro, Mass. 


A WOMAN TEACHER from Ohio 
who is to be in Lowell for the sum- 
mer would like office work or tutor- 
ing for a few hours each day. Is a 
college graduate. Address V—L, 
eare of Journal of Education. 


AGENCIES will find this new de 
partment a useful one for their busi- 
ness. Address, Journal of HEduca- 
tion, Boston. 


ro ‘LET. 


TO RENT. Furnished Cottage, five 
rooms and bathroom, hot and cold wa- 
ter, steam heat. Twenty-two miles from 
Boston, ten minutes walk to electrics, 
fifteen to station. Apply 1101-4 
Tremont Building, Boston. 


HOUSE TO LET for the summer 
months. Address, Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 


A FURNISHED HOUSE. Com- 
plete and modern in all appointments, 
within two miles of Boston and Har- 
vard, near street cars and yet in 
quiet neighborhood, will be available 
for a group of teachers at a low price. 
Apply “Summer Rent,” care Jour- 
nal of Education. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FOR INDIGESTION, Dyspepsia, 
Heartburn, Sour Stomach, Digestive 
Tablets have no superior. They are 
sure to relieve and cure. Fifty cents 
a box. Sent postpaid. Address J. 
F. W., care Journal of Hducation, 
Boston, Mass. 

WANTED IN A HOME. A woman 
teacher who would like to spend July 
and August near Boston and is will- 
ing to assist in a home until 2 p. m., 
being entirely free for the rest of the 
afternoon and evening, for good 
board and reasonable compensation, 
should write to Z—X, care of Journal 
of Education. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TEACHERS wishing the best of 
camp life in New Hampshire with ex- 
tra good board, through July for $6.50 
a week, in August at slight increase 
in price, apply to L. L. W—, 74 Per- 
kins street, Somerville, Mass. 


HOUSE PARTY. We will let our 
furnished house (five beds) during 
July and August. Among the hills, 
beautiful village, fine library. Rea- 
sonable. Box 26, New Hanipton, N. 
H. 


A PARTY OF TEACHDRS plan- 
ning inexpensive Wuropean tour 
would welcome two more—going for 
profit. Box 26, New Hampton, N. H. 


THE COVE, Friendship, Me. If 
you like green fields, wood-bordered 
and sloping to the sea; if you like 
cool breezes right off the bay; if you 
like to roam the fields and woods; to 
walk along country ways, beside wild 
hedges, and gather the flowers at 
will; if you like to row, and sail, and 
fish; to bathe and sun yourself on 
beath or rocky shore—if you like 
these things, then come to Friend- 
ship; there is no spot in all the world 
where you can find them in greater 
loveliness. Write to Miss Mary A. 
Lawry, Somerville, Mass. 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, 
STON, CANADA. 

A dean and professor of education 
is required. Salary $2,500. 

Also an assistant in the department 
of English. Salary $1,200. One 
qualified to teach elocution and voice 
culture preferred. 

Applications with thirty copies of 
testimonials must be sent to the reg- 
istrar not later than J ‘bud a. 


KING- 


RS Nuttall’s Birds of the U. S. and 
Canada. Cloth. .00. 


IR D 914 pages. 
110 = illustrations. 


OOK *” 272 black and white illustrations. 

THE IDEAL DESK-BOOK 
Special introduction price to 

teachers, $2.00 postpaid. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 


FARK 
ON ESUSUSUS USES OSC 


SCHOOLS. 


Can be obtained in any quantity from 


& e School Garden Association, 


_BOSTON, MASS. 


TO RENT FOR SUMMER. 


Furnished Cottage at Greensboro-on-Caspian 
Vt. This place is the summer home of 
Publishers, Editors, College Profes- 
sors, School Superintendents, 
Teachers, &c. 

Let me send a list of some of the prominent 
men who make Greensboro their summer 
home. Address: A. BE. STOWE, 144 West 
109th Street, New York. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER ACENCY 


Bacellent facilities for placing 19 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencics 


4 Ashburten Pi. 
York, N. Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. }200 Williams Ave. 


For Results | 101 Tremont St. 
none excel the Boston, Mass. 


Send for manual with Five Deductions from Ten Years’ Experience 
. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © strect, Boston 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 goyiston St. 


hers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


447 MAIN STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Teachers provided for all branches and departments. 


TH SCIENCE 


For Teachers of any subject who can also coach 
athletic teams, or specialists in Physical Training 
and Athletics, write us. Instructors wanted for 
best schools and universities; $600 to $3 early. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS’ 
212 S. Second Street, Rockford, Ill. 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


YORK, 156 FiFTtTrR Ave BOISE, IDAHO 


INTER-MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The Pacific Slope and Great West od et highest palates. Teachers are indemand. Special 
rates to rural teachers. If interes address GEO. L. DILWORTH, Austin, Nevada. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LOS ANGELES. One Fee for Two Offices. BERKELEY. 
The great Agency of the West, established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. 


WHEN YOU NEED A TEACHER 
WRITE U WHEN YOU NEED A POSITION 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


1725 Stout Street, DENVER, COLO. 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


ATHLETIC PHYSICAL 


COACHES DIRECTORS 


P. H. CLARK, igr. 


the life-insurance situation in that 
state and the country generally; G. 
B. Lancaster, Edith M. Thomas, Ruth 


Putnam, and Robert F. Gilder, dis- 
coverer of the “Nebraska Man.” 
—The special features of the 


American Monthly Review of Re- 
views for June are a group of illus- 
trated articles on Canadian interests, 
including “To Europe, by Way of 
Hudson Bay,” by Agnes C. Laut: 
“Western Canada: Its Resources and 
Possibilities,’ by John W. Dafoe; 
“The Mineral Industry of Canada.” 
by Frank J. Nicolas, and “The Rela- 
tions of Canada and the United 
States,” by P. T. McGrath; two arti- 
cles on wireless telephony,—one by 
Professor Kennelly, of Harvard, on 
the general progress of the system, 
and one by Herbert T. Wade, describ- 
ing the De Forest invention  specifi- 
cally; and biographical sketches of 
the American delegates to the Hague 
conference. Besides the usual de- 
partments, there is a_ special  illus- 
trated survey of the season's fiction. 


A man named Wood met a friend 
whose name was Stone. 

“Good morning; Mr. Stone,” he 
said, “and how are Mrs. Stone and all 
the little pebbles?’ 

“Oh, quite well, Mr. Wood,” was 
the reply. “How are Mrs. Wood and 
all the little splinters?”’—Zion’s Her- 
ald. 


> 


About half the lies are told because 
people want to be polite. 


A Sweeping Victory for 


ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND 


Speed with Accuracy again Triumphant 


At the great International Contest for 
SPEED and ACCURACY in shorthand writ- 
ing, held at Boston, March 30, 1907, under the 
auspices of the Fastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Miss Nellie M. Wood (Isaac 
Pitman writer) carried off the Eagan Inter 
national Cup. and Sidney H. Godfrey (Isaac 
Pitman writer) again won the Miner Gold 
Medal. 

Send for copy of ‘‘Pitman’s Journal” con- 
taining a full report of above contest. 


TSAAC PITMAN &SONS 31 UnionSa., N.Y 


UNIVERSICY 3 Wile for Catalogues 


34 Price-List, 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

The 0.0 Sinclair Doubleday, Page & Co.,N.Y. 1.20 
THO DIRTY OF Delis. -. Watanna ae 1.25 
The Awakening of China................. Martin se 3.80 
Alice-For-Short.. De MorganHenry Holt & New York 1.75 
The Training of the Human Plant...... -. Burbank The Century Co., -60 
Howe Charles Scr bner' Sons, N. 
Roman Strong 3.00 
Studies im Pictures..... + Van Dyke as 1.25 
Before Adam.. The acmillan Co., "N.Y. 1.50 
True and False. Democracy. Butler 1.50 
The New Theolo - Campbell — 
Standards of Pu “ 1.00 
At the Works Longmans, Green & Co., 2.00 
The Trust Movement in British Industry.. Macrosty ee 2.50 
Notes on Care of Babiesand Young Children Tucker ss * “ “ 40 
The Fall of Lane Co., New York 5-00 
Ellen Terry.. 1.00 
FogazzaroJ. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 
Tenants Hawkes L.C. Page & Co., Boston 
Writing for the Press... .....+-+........+---» Luce Clipping Bureau Press, Boston —— 


“I say, Uncle Jack, I dreamed you : 
gave me half a crown last night.” ia to the sige ng a good 
“Did you, my boy? Well, you can ™any of our society young men are 
keep it.”"—The Tatler. getting to be pretty good machinists, 


PUBLISHING? 


» West 234 St. 


COMPANY @3 New York. 


N. E. Dept. 


ts Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


_ Educational al Institutions 


~~ NORMAL SCHOOL SCHOOLS 


TATE NORMAL, SCHOOL, 
Ass. For both sexes. For catalogue: 
the Principal, A.G. BoypEnN, A.M: 


TATE RORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
xes. For catalogues address 
J. ASRURY PITMAN. 


GFATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FitcusurRa, Mass. 
both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


SIME: NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
women only. Especial attention is 
— the of Household Arts. 
Or ca es ess HENRY WHITTE 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 

There will be several events of 
more than passing interest at Keith’s 
next week, with the first appearance | 
in vaudeville of Lawrance D’Orsay 
as the one of the most importance. | 
Since this clever English actor made |} 
his debut in this country he has been 
connected with several great sue- 
cesses, notably “The Earl of Vaw-| 
tucket” and “The Embassy Ball,’ 
and he has become an established fa- 
vorite in comedy roles of a certain 
kind. Mr. D’Orsay to play a 
sketch written especially for him, 
ealled “The Crafty Earl,” and tho<e 
who have had the good fortune to see 
it in rehearsal predict that it will be- 
come a vaudeville classic. “Billy’s 
Tombstones,” as presented by Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidney Drew this week, fas | 
yroved to be one of the hits of the 
season, so much of a hit that it will} 
be retained among the leading  fea- | 
tures for a second week. Winona 
Winter, one of the most versatile of | 
entertainers, whom Boston ap- 
plauded during the season just passed 
and whose first engagement in the 
realm of musical comedy proved that 
the promise she showed when in 
vaudeville was of the real kind, will 
present a new specialty. Another 
young woman who is a great favorite 
in Boston, her home city, by the way, 
is to play her last engagement = in| 
America before sailing for England. | 
Vinie Daly is her name and she will 
dance as she alone can. The balance 
of the bill will include Seymour and 
hiill, acrobatic comiques; Kathryn A, 
White, a soprano vocalist from Law- 
rence; a new program by the Barle 
ben string quartette; the Kemps, col- | 
ored entertainers of note; Brady and | 
Mahoney, conversational comedians: 
Jack Lorenze, a great dancer: the} 
Healvs, versatile entertainers: Frank | 
Bowman, magician, and the kineto- | 
graph. 
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FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has | 
been used by mothers for children | 
while teething with perfect success, | 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, | 
cures wind colic and is the best rem- | 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed under | 
the Food and Drugs Act June 30, 
1906. Serial number 1098, 


} 


There are thirteen states with ar) 
bitrary free text-book laws and many | 
states with optional laws. There are | 
between thirty and forty million free 
text-books in use in the United States. | 
One state, last year, used over one} 
and three-quarters millions of the| 
Holden book covers, and several 
states with optional laws used over 
one-half a million, so it is easily seen | 
that quite a proportion of the free) 
text-books of the United States are | 
thus protected. The increased econ- 
omy produced enables school boards | 
to use more supplementary readers, | 
school apparatus, and other aids to} 
educational work. 


A TEACHER'S ENROLLMENT FEE 


NEW ENGLAND 


isequivalent to INSURANCE, No need of 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc- 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agency. 353 Fifth 
Ave., corner 34th St.. New York. Telephone, 
3688 Madison Sq. Estab. 1855. Write for Circular F. 


J. ALBERT, Manager 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


us in the past have been. This is the sort of work this agency is particularly WOR 


qualified to do and noted for doing. Try our................ 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO E 


introduces te Colleges, 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
LARGE CLIENTAGE, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State 
Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5,000 in Second- 
ary and Public Schools. Get inline now for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Year Bcok free. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Ave 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 


Railway Exchange Buildin 
JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY **’edickco® 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BURFAU 
Recommends candidates and uses its influence in securing appointments. 
is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membership 
NOW now good until close of season of 1907 8. Write for circular and blanks to-day. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some es sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month ‘or further 
information,address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., F arrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥* 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


Manhattan Building. Drs Iowa. 


4 i We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in : 
Winship 


every part of the country. 
Teachers 
wo. F. JARVIS 


29-A Beacon St. .. .- 
Agency ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Room 473, Y.M.C. A. Bldg., Portland, Maine 


BIG DEMAND YOU 


671 
LE as some Teachers’ Agency work 18s, good agencies suffer because there are so tc 
D many irresponsible agencies that inform multitudes of teachers of real or sup- ae at 
posed vacancies. Employers should distinguish between recommendation and notification eee 
gencies. In 1899 Col.Fowler of the Kentucky Military Institute engaged two teachers through Baar 7 
us, and was so surprised to = only recommendations of suitable candidates that he bas ap- «ae 
plied tous every year since ; this month he AGEN Teekel of the Union Springs 
has engaged three teachers through this Board of Education came in last week for oF 
three teachers. ‘‘ I am disposed to leave this matter entirely in your hands,” he said. Within ee 
two hours three teachers in three different counties were ergaged by long distance telephone, ee 
nd he went home assured that the places were well filled. as those he has entrusted to rata 
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UNIT POEMS? 
POEMS TO REMEMBER 


THEY ARE: 


200 Poems of recognized worth. 

Each printed upon a loose leaflet. 

To allow individuality of selection. 

All of uniform, standard size. 

Uniformly punched at back edges. 

To admit of cumulative binding. 
To permit insertion of manuscript 
or of illustration. 

Worthy of the most artistic cover. 
@The majority of school children are re- 
quired to memorize from ten to twenty poems 
early. The usual method of supplying copy 
from the blackboard causes eye-strain and 
begets errors, besides depriving the pupi! of 
the aid to visualization which is afforded by 
the printed page. It is the word of promi- 
nent educators that each child should be pro- 
vided with an individual printed copy which 
he should retain while copying, or better, 
while memorizing, or best, as permanent 
property. 
gq UNIT POEMS are sent forth to meet this 
need. Send postal card for catalog and 
sample. 


g DO IT NOW! 
UNIT PRESS, 389 Main St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


1830 The Oldest Teachers’ Organization In Existence. 


AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE Of INSTRUCTION 


Montreal, Quebec 


1907 


JULY |, 2, 3,4, 1907 


A Strong Program of International Import. 
Delightful Scenery en route. 

Broad and Varied Field of Historic Interests. 
Ample Accommodations. Low Rates. 
Excursion Parties from Central Points. 


Those desiring to organize parties should write to 
MR. ALLISON E. TUTTLE, Bellows Falls, Vt. 


One-Fare Rates for Side Trips from 


MONTREAL 
East and West, by Rail and Water. 
The Opportunity for Rest, Recreation, and Inspira- 
tion that many teachers have been asking 
the Institute to furnish. 


Send to the Secretary for Program Bulletin. 
President 
Hon. Water E. Rancer, State House, Providence, R. I. 
Secretary Treasurer 
Wa. C. Crawrorp, F. Peass 


Cambridge St., Allston Dist., Boston, Mass. 
Asst. Secretary 


Epwin C. ANDREws, 
Ansonia, Conn. 


Asst. Treasurer 


E, Tuttre 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Unconventional Travel 
Unconventional Recreation AN IDEAL VACATION 
Unconventional Education 


WHY NOT GO ABROAD? 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
SWITZERLAND, ITALY, GREECE 


Sail June 19th or June 29th 


Return August 26 or Sept. 5th $400 to $575 


A SCHOOL as genuine as any in the land. 

A FACULTY of the livest lecturers the country 
affords. 

A CURRICULUM as tempting as any you know. 

A TRIP as delightful as any you could plan. 


HOW CAN ALL THIS BE? 


Let us write you all about it. Ask for the Sum- 


mer School Announcement. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
24 Trinity Place - - BOSTON 


3 Kneeland St., Malden, Mass. 


GRAMMATICAL 
CAUTIONS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A concise and comprehensive arrangement 
of the Grammatical Cautions to be observed 
in using English, supplemented by exercises 
affording the drill necessary to acquire facility 
The 


work deals exclusively with syntax, treating 


and skill in applying these cautions. 


carefully all the cautions relative to the 
Parts of Speech and their subdivisions and 


modifications. 


Paper, Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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